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POETRY. 


A VIOLET. 


God does not send us strange flowers every year. 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces. 

The violet is here. 


It all comes back; the odor, grace and hue; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated: 
No blank is left, no louking-for is cheated ; 
It is the thing we knew. 
So after the death-winter it must be. 
God will not put strange sights in heavenly places; 
The 014 love shall look out from the old faces, 
Veilchen! I shall have thee! 




















HONEYSUCKLE-BREATH. 
BY ©. H. I. 


Does it come the first time with the warm gold moon, 
Or in dreams on a drowsy afternoon, 
When May is melting away into June, 
And the blossom-trees have done snowing? 
’Tis the spirit of Summer on flying feet, 
Tis a nameless something namelessly sweet, 
A voiceless music the birds repeat 
As they soar and sing without knowing. 
"Tis a vision that vanished and left no trace; 
’Tis a kiss without lips, a shadowy face 
That Fancy caught smiling, an empty space 
Where we stretch fond arms out for clasping. 
And I know it is mine by the love alone; 
*Tis a promise,—no more,—yet ’tis my own; 
Fair beyond sight, but I make no moan. 
Can Life’s gifts be sweet as youth’s asking? 
In the glimmering night, neath the starlight sheen, 
With a flutter of fairy wings I ween, 
It hovers the stars and the dark between, 
Till it findeth my window lonely. 
Creeping in through the gloom with the silent dew, 
It brings the old joy that is always new: 
Mine, mine, by that token! and yet to you 
Maybe ’twas a perfume only, 
— Old and New. 








LETTERS FROM OVER-SEA---No.2. 


CHESTER, May 9, 1872. 

It is a good thing for the education of un- 
traveled Americans that they may now begin 
their European journey at Queenstown. It 
gives them Great Britain in easy lessons at first. 
Begiuning at Queenstown, which is not much 
unlike some Irish suburb of an American 
town, they go on to Cork which is an Irish 
city, where the brogue still makes them feel 
at home. After spending a few hours there, 
they can, if they wish, reach Killarney that 
night. The next day will be an erain their 
lives, giving them their first ruined abbey and 
ruined castle, both picturesque and ivy-clad to 
the last degree; and though both small, quite 
enough for a first lesson. They were jointly al- 
most too much for me. I should have liked to 
give a day to each. All the ecclesiastical life 
of the middle ages came to me for the first time 
when I stood within the cloisters of Muckross 
Abbey; all the warlike life of the feudal period 
was revealed to me when I first stood on the 
battlements of Ross Castle, and looked down 
upon the pale waters into which O’Donoghue 
leaped, All that I had ever read of medizval 
history or song or story, all Scott’s novels, 
all Froissart, could not be placed beside what 
Ilearned in these few hours of time. It was 
not the beauty only, though the rich vegeta- 





tion was burying each stone beneath a mound 
of ivy, hawthorn, and every blossoming thing; 
but it was the revelation of the hard stern 
terrific life of that wondrous age, which divid- 
ed itself into but two modes of existence, the 
monkish and the warlike, and left both petri- 
fied here. 

This is what an American may go to Killar- 
ney for,—a first lesson in history; besides the 
other lesson that comes from seeing the Irish 
people on their own soil, iftheir own it may be 
called, where two men own nearly all. But 
this too is a new sensation and one full of pain- 
ful teachings. As for the scenery, probably 
no American at Killarney ever yet failed to 
be pleased, and disappointed. 

Then the American comes to Dublin—that 
Irish city of the first magnitude. He grows 
wonted to British modes of railway and hotel 
life, through the medium of the kindly Irish 
nation, talkative and genial like ourselves, and 
quite enjoying the communication of kuowl- 
edge. In this way also the first easy lesson of 
Irish travel is an advantage. 

Then comes the Holyhead route to England, 
affording further elementary knowledge. Right 
in your path lies Conway Castle. The railivad 
station is beside It, and you are inexcusable 
not to give it some hours on your way. This 
wonderful creation could swallow half a dozen 
of the Ross Castle that so thrilled you; it 
seems not a castle but a city in itself, with 
its eight great towers, its banquet hall, and 
king’s chamber, and donjon keep, and its love- 
ly oratory high on air, whence poor Queen 
Eleanor looked down upon blue hill and pro- 
tecting river. 

Two hours more bring you to Chester. Here 
and in Dublin you have cathedrals, still saved 
from the picturesque ruin that hallows Muck- 
ross Abbey, and you begin your lessons in 
those poems in stone. They come to youas a 
new world of beauty ; they cannot disappoint ; 
they only oppress you with the vastness of 
thought they open; you are glad to have come 
to them by degrees, Then Chester is in many 
respects the museum of England. Itis, I sup- 


| pose, what Nuremberg is to the continent, 


—the one place where medieval quaintness of 
building seems to have concentrated itself, and 
to have been preserved. In this respect, it is 
what I expected; but the way in which mod- 
ern life has invaded Chester, and has taken up 
and carried on the samié peculiarity of struct- 
ure, this was an utter surprise. But there are 
the old overhanging house fronts, carved in 
every square inch with strange devices; there 
are the old city walls, and the very courses of 
stone that the Romans laid; and when you 
have paced their two-mile circuit, your dreams 
are older than the Norman conquest, and go 
back to those conquering legions that first 
made this Chester a castrum or camp. 

Thus the American takes his first lessons by 
easy stages, and I have got thus far. Let me 
add that I have had the further good fortune, 
after my little glimpse at Irish and Welsh, to 
come upon our English cousins assembled on 
the largest scale, for the Chester races. Com- 
ing into the east station last night, we found 
it packed with an eager crowd, that made it 
difficult for a traveler with a portmanteau to 
get through them, and I was very willing to 
sit down and watch them instead. This after- 
noon at the races, and indeed all day in the 
streets, I have done the same. I must say 
that this first impression gives me a wonderiul 
sense of similarity between the two nations, 
and makes all differences seem a secondary 
thing. Certainly a race ground is not the 
place where we should look for the loftiest hu- 
man types, as arule; and the Chester races 
draw all sporting England. But I must say 
that I should be glad to know that a similar 
throng in America would appear so well. There 
have been fewer policemen, I am sure, than we 
should think necessary ; and amidst all the ex- 
citement I have not seen a quarrel, and have 
heard wonderfully little bad language. The 
number who have taken too much liquor 
seems no greater than it would be with us; 
and the results seem always to be of the good- 
natured, maudlin type, with none of that 
fiery, defiant, quarrelsome type of drunkenness 
so familiar among ourselves. Nor does the 
physical aspect differ so much as I had 
thought, as compared with New England, 
there is undoubtedly more flesh and color, 
and less intellectuality of face; but if the 
comparison were made with Pennsylvania, 
the difference would not be so very marked. I 
speak now especially of men; about the posi- 
tion of women in Great Britain I shall try to 
write ere long. T. W. H 

Here is an illustration of practical human- 
ity which is a credit to the women of Maine: 
Last fall the stock on an Oxford country farm 





could not be sold, and rather than see them | 


starve, the owner, who was a lady sixty years 
of age, went to work in a mill in Lewiston and 
paid for their ing. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY. 

There always is another side. The one 
which Ralph and I saw was altogether differ- 
ent from that revealed to our friend and 
neighbor, Mrs. Annie Bright. Out of the 
abounding satisfaction and content arising 
from our own new domestic arrangements, I 
had earnestly advised her to go and do like- 
wise,—to substitute intelligent and trust- 
worthy American labor for the ignorant eye- 
service of her foreign handmaidens, 

She undertook the delicate task of affecting 
the suggested change with the utmost hope- 
fulness, Yesterday, after a month’s trial, she 
came into my room and folded jher hands in 
comic despair. 

“My friend,’ said she, “your intentions and 
advice were good, but in trying to follow them 
my last state is worse than the first. The old 
regime is preferable to the new; the tyranny 
of Bridget is not to be compared with the 
tyranny of Lenore. 

‘Let me tell you of my success with teachers 
in the domestic brigade. Like yourself, I have 
two; they are girls of eighteen and twenty 
who were teaching because it was a lady-like 
and respectable thing to do, and they wanted 
the money. I had some difficulty in persuad- 
ing them to come to me; however, they final- 
ly consented on being assured that they would 
be received as members of my family, and not 
as servants merely. 

“They were pretty looking, and dressed in 
perfect taste, and I congratulated myself on 
my new acquisitions ; but, from the day of their 
arrival until this, all my efforts to adjust them 
to the places I wish them to fill have been 
unavailing. They are the square people in 
round niches. They don’t fit. Some things 
they do, and many others they leave undone. 
They can wash the china with dainty care, 
make nice pastry, arrange flowers for the par- 
lor, and even sweep and dust, but are alto- 
gether too ladylike tothink of washing floors, 
or doing other rough, distasteful work which 
yet must be done. 

“They can’t scour kettles and tins, because 
it makes them nervous to handle sand; nor 
help take care of the flower garden—beyond 
gathering bouquets—on account of their com- 
plexions; nor stay alone in the house, if we 
wish to be away a night, because they are so 
timid. 

“And that is not all. 

“In the capacity of members of the family, 
they use my sewing silk, thread, cotton-yarn, 
pins and needles, buttons, ink and postage 
stamps with’the utmost freedom. Idon’t mind 
the expense, though that is considerable, as 
much as the annoyance; to go for a pear! but- 
ton for my husband’s shirt, and find that Jes- 
sie has sewed them all on her own new night- 
gowns; to hasten to mend a rent in my glove 
before car-time, and find the last skein of silk of 
the right shade appropriated; to search my 
needle-book in vain for a needle of the requis- 
ite size wrich I know I put there yesterday; 
to have my books distributed promiscuously 
over the house; the piano left open and music 
disarranged by these young lady members of 
my family, and to be prevented from remon- 
strance by the extreme susceptibility of their 
feelings—all this is more trying than the dus- 
ty corners which Ellen used always to leave, 
and the surreptitious borrowing of tea and 
sugar pursued by Katy. 

“Since the advent of Misses Nellie and Jessie 
our family circle has not been secure of an 
uninvaded hour. In their solicitude lest 
some one should regard them in the light of 
servants, they become omnipresent, at least 
so far as we are concerned. Wherever we are, 
they are, and as long as we stay, they stay. 
Next week we intend to return to the 
old succession,—Irish, Norwegian, German, 
Swede; Irish, Norwegian, and so on, adinfin- 
itum. These at least do not feel aggrieved at 
being debarred the perpetual enjoyment of 
our society, nor is it necessary to provide 
them with Cologne for their handkerchiefs, 
and buttons for their boots.” 

She broke off suddenly. “What a tirade! 
and you know I realiy am not a snap dragon 
by nature. The last month must have had a 
bad effect on my temper. I do not mean to 
denounce Nellie and Jessie as altogether vex- 
atious and useless; but real honest work they 
don’t know how to do, and they are afraid to 
learn lest they lower themselves in the social 
scale. For either of them to be a house-keeper 
with her present views, is putting the wrong 
woman in the wrong place.” 

With this final summing up of the whole, 
Mrs. Annie left me, 

I shall never again advise any one to change 
servants, but the fact of my own happy ven- 
ture still remains, and there are girls, and 
girls. If there are Jessies like my friends, 
there are also Emilys, like my own. 

Because a young woman has received an 
education and wishes to earn her own living, 


it does not necessarily follow that she has the 
judgment and efficiency which will make her 
a valued assistant in your home. “To him 
that hath shall be given ;” and to her also. 
Let a woman have courage and common 
sense to begin with, and when to this she has 
added education, and to education experience, 
and to experience confidence, she will be able 
to rule any house wisely, whether her own or 
another’s. Emma STONE LAWRENCE, 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


George Armstrong, of Tremont, N. J., re- 
ceived forty days in the county jail for trying 
to hang his wife. Cheap enough. 

The Nevada ladies also are trying their 
hands at mining stock operations, and many 
of them have made fortunes recently. 

Archbishop Manning has forbidden the em- 
ployment of female vocalists in Roman Cath- 
olic Churches under his jurisdiction, after Sep- 
tember next. 

Baby nurseries, where those little waifs 
whose mothers have to work in factories and 
elsewhere can be cared for, are to be estab- 
lished in England. 

The young ladies of the senior and junior 
classes of Vassar College have issued the first 
number of a quarterly magazine called the 
Vassar Miscellany. 

Mrs. Tyler, widow of the ex-President, her 
daughter and infant grandchild, were recently 
baptized and received into the Catholic church 
at the Georgetown convent. 

Twenty-six young lady pupils of the Normal 
University petitioned the faculty for leave of 
absence to attend the Cincinnati Convention, 
promising to vote for Judge Davis. 

There is an old lady in Jersey City whose 
son is a lamplighter ; and, as he is sick just now, 
she shoulders the ladder and makes the rounds 
herself, as promptly as he could do it. 

Miss Anna Dickinson is understood to be 
preparing a lecture on Horace Greeley, which 
she proposes to deliver through the country 
during the presidential campaign. 

. The widow of a British Vice-Consul now 
lies bed-ridden and desolate at Athens. The 
old lady was formerly Theresa Black, and to 
her Byron sang, “Maid of Athens, ere we 
part.” 

Miss Kate Field has appeared before a Lon- 
don audience with her interesting lecture on 
Dickens, which is very favorably received. 
She proposes to repeat it in various parts of 
England. 


Two girls in Marlboro’, Vt., one day last 
week, were offered ten dollars a piece if they 
would saw and split a cord of hard wood slabs. 
They accomplished the job in four hours and 
a half. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood, who was lately ad- 
mitted to the bar in Washington, has assumed 
the duties of a Criminal Lawyer, and seems 
well suited to and with the department she 
has chosen. 

Madame Kibrisli Pasha, widow of the late 
Grand Vizier Kibrisli Mehemet Pasha, is on 
the point of bringing out an autobiographical 
work of special interest, entitled, “Thirty Years 
in the Harem.” 

A petition is being circulated for signatures 
in Patterson, N. J., asking the court of par- 
dons to commute the sentence of Libbie Gar- 
rabrant to imprisonment for life. It has re- 
ceived over 1000 signatures. 

Miss Sarah C. Woolsey, who writes cleverly 
under the nom de plume of “Susan Coolidge,” 
has gone to the Pacific with Mrs. Helen Hunt, 
the “H. H.,’’? whose charming ‘‘Bits of Travel” 
are praised by everybody. 

Mrs. Elliott, wife of the colored member of 








Congress from South Carolina, is quite a 


handsome, stylish woman, very light-complex- 
ioned, scarcely darker than a brunette, and 
dresses with excellent taste. 

An officer of a Boston court accompanied a 
woman seventy years old to the Five Cent 
Savings Bank last week, where she drew out 
money enough to pay a fine of ten dollars and 
costs for vagrancy. Shame on the courts says 
the Springfield Republican. 

Miss Nabby Joy, lately deceased, has willed 
the Boston Franklin Typographical Society 
the sum of $3000, also various charitable soci- 
eties, several hundred thousand dollars. This 
woman who is the benefactress of thousands 
was all her life considered unworthy to vote. 


The whole Faculty at Ann Arbor are now in 
favor of the joint education of the sexes, their 
experiment in this line has worked so well. 
The young women in the University now 
number sixty-three, and curiously enough—or 
not at all curiously—the most of them come 
from New England, whose colleges are still 





mostly of the hazing young men sort. 


' Madame Von Oppen has finished her work 

entitled ‘‘No Fatherland.” It will be published 
this month. It deals largely with the old but 
not inexhaustable topics of political enthusi- 
asm, religious fanatism, social intolerance, and 
the conduct and motives of the royal and im- 
peria! princes of the nineteenth century. 


Mrs. Jane A, Eames, of Concord, N. H., has 
presented to the high school of that city a 
large and valuable collection of minerals and 
curiosities gathered by her in her various tray- 
els in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
Among these is a complete set of Austrian 
minerals, as well as of Swiss, the first bought 
of the State geologist of Austria, the second 
got in the neighborhood of Mount Blanc. 

The Paris papers tell us that a deaf and 
dumb young lady, educated according to the 
system of M. Grosselin, has recently passed 
an examination at the Hotel de Ville, which 
obtained for her the position of directress of 
the asylum, and that in the course of the ex- 
amination she was called upon to read aloud, 
which she did in a manner that not oaly as- 
tonished all present, but even excited their 
admiration by the felicity of her intonation. 


Mr. Gilmore, on behalf of the directors of 
the forthcoming monster musical festival at 
Boston, has offered Mlle. Tietjens £4,800 and 
all expenses to and from Boston, to sing two 
pieces of music each day for twelve consecutive 
days. This sum is said to be double the 
amount Jennie Lind ever received for similar 
services, either in Europe or America. This 
tempting offer, which was made by Atlantic 
cable on Wednesday, Mile. Tietjens has been 
obliged to decline, her public and private en- 
gagements in London being of more value to 
her impressario. 

The Independent questions “‘whether the 
maiming or murder of wives has not come to 
be regarded as a merely innocent domestic di- 
version’ in England. In one instance a man 
who had beaten his consumptive wife to death 
with his fist was sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment “in consideration of his abstain- 
ing from using the stick which he took from 
her in the quarrel.” Another man who had 
succeeded in pushing his wife under the 
wheels of a passing dray was imprisoned for 
only three months, as afterwards he had 
manfully taken her to the hospital, and had 
been waiting his trial for some time. . 


Mrs. Beecher Hooker is residing temporari- 
ly at New Haven, and making it the base of 
an effective Woman Suffrage agitation. She 
will appeal to the new Legislature, which 
meets there now in a few days, to grant her 
sex the suffrage. The association formed un- 
der her leadership at New Haven has also es- 
tablished a ladies’ reading room, a sort of so- 
cial and literary and political head-quarters 
for the sex of that town and neighborhood. 
Mrs. Hooker’s enthusiasm and courage are 
splendid, and though she and her associates 
will hardly realize their expectations of voting 
for President this year, they will certainly 
move forward the cause they have so deeply at 
heart, 


A London correspondent writes: “Miss 
Grant’s visitto London is, in its way, an event. 
The English have thought it a good occasion 
to prove that they desire to cultivate friendly 
relations with America, and have shown mark- 
ed attention to the President’s daughter. The 
wife of the English Minister of Foreign Affairs 
called upon Miss Grant soon after her arrival, 
and has since acted as her guide, philosopher, 
and friend through the mazes of English so- 
ciety. The Queen sent afunctionary from the 
Lord Chamberlin’s office to the United States 
Legation to say that she desired to see Miss 
Grant, and to ask in what mannera visit 
could be arranged most agreeablé to her. The 
Secretary of Legation, Mr. Moran, is as ac- 
complished in the mysteries of etiquette as in 
all others belonging to the profession of diplo- 
macy. He intimated that Miss Grant would 
decline a presentation ata general levee or 
drawing-room, and it was thereupon arranged 
that a special reception should be given her 
by the Queen at Buckingham Palace, at 1 
o’clock on Thursday. A ceremony of this 
kind is exceptional, and is understood to be 
intended fora particular civility. It is dis- 
cussed in the papers with ‘much gravity, and 
one ingenious writer finds grounds for hoping 
that it will contribute something toward the 
settlement of the Alabama claims.” 

"AWAY FROM HOME. 
Those who in summer love to roam 
Will by-and-by be leaving home; 

Some going East, some going West, 

And some elsewhere, as suits them best. 
To express our wish in simple rhyme, 

We hope they’!l have a joyous time; 

Be spared from accident and pain, 

And safely all come back again. 

We hope the Boys, before they go, 

Will buy nice suits of Gzoncs Frexno; 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
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Woman’s complete emancipation is near at 
hand. Her antagonists will. soon be strug- 
gling in the last ditch. They are beset on all 
sides, and they are already beginning to waver. 
The bar, the college, the church, the state, for- 


tified and defended by the combined skill of 


ages, are unable to resist the mighty onslaughts 

of the armies of truth, The reason is appar- 

ent. Bigotry and oppression are inscribed upon 
their banners, and their leaders are the Rip 
Van Winkles of the day. 

The giant strides of reform are nowhere 
more plainly visible than in the church. The 

Brooklyn Presbytery has just given a second 

groan, and the next will be its last. A wail 
from the Reformed of Fulton Street is echoed 
by the Fulton of the Hub. 
The Universalists and the Unitarians admit 
women to their pulpits. The Methodists 
have long maintained that women have a right 
to preach, and they will undoubtly soon clothe 
them with full ministerial powers. Thousands 
of Baptists hold equally liberal views, and the 
Congregationalists are not far behind. Even 
the Episcopalians have advanced a step, and 
have revived the order of deaconesses. Alto- 
gether, there is a cheerful prospect ahead. 
In the numerous discussions concerning 
woman’s proper position in the family, the 
church, and the state, many of our opponents 
‘have confidently quoted the words of sacred 
historians, prophets, and apostles. They seem 
to forget that Christ is the founder of our re- 
ligion, and that his words and deeds are also 
recorded in the Bible. But their reasons for 
not referring to them are evident, for they can 
find nothing upon which to base their asser- 
tions, save the simple fact that the twelve 
apostles were all men. Itis well worthy of re- 
mark that there is no account of Christ’s hay- 
ing ever mentioned or even intimated the in- 
feriority or subjection of woman in any respect. 
The principles which he so earnestly advocat- 
ed, if put into practice, will necessarily place 
her on an equality with men. Women beara 
conspicuous part in the records of his life on 
earth. They were often his chosen compan- 
ions, and we are not told that they ever de- 
serted or denied him as others did. They 
were faithful at the cross, and first at the sep- 
ulcher. 

The following words of Christ seem to indi- 
cate the equality of man and woman: “For 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in Heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.’’—Matt. xii, 50 
**Have ye not read that he which made them 
at the beginning made them male and female, 
and said, For this cause shall a man leave fa- 
ther and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; 

. and they twain shall be one flesh ?’””—Matt. 
xix. 4, 5. ‘‘Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, and marry another, committeth adultery 
against her. And if a woman shall put away 
her husband, and be married to another, she 
committeth adultery.’’—Mark x. 11, 12, 

These thoughts were suggested by attend- 
ing a series of meetings, recently held in this 
city by a company of ladies and gentlemen, 
who travel from place to place, delivering ad- 
dresses at the various churches upon “‘a high- 

er Christian life.’ They spoke, or preached 
rather, ladies as well as gentlemen, in Metho- 
dist, Baptist, and Congregational churches, 
both on week days and at the regular Sunday 
services. They also held meetings in the 
rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. They are able and earnest speakers; 
and, although representing several denomina- 
tions and differing upon minor points, yet 
they consider that to be no objection to their 
mutual labors. The houses were crowded 
with attentive hearers, and it is believed not 
only that no one was hurt by what was said 
and done, but that many were induced to lead 

a better life. Such efforts further both the 
‘cause of religion and the elevation of woman. 
Few could doubt, while listening to those elo- 
quent women, that, licensed by no council or 
convention, ordained by no bishop or pres- 
byter, they had received their authority from 
a higher source. M. S. WILson. 

New HAVEN, Conn. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IS RIGHT. 


I have been reading the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
with much interest, and wish to add my in- 
fluence to the cause of Woman Suffrage. For 
I believe it is every woman’s right as acitizen. 
Inasmuch as she is governed by the same laws 
as man, why should she not be as much inter- 
ested in choosing the lawemakers? Why men 
should be so much opposed to women’s voting 
I do not understand, unless they are afraid of 
losing some of their power of tyranizing over 
their wives, as too many now do. 

Such men are the ones most opposed to suf- 
frage for woman. They style those asking for 
this right free-lovers or spiritualists, when they 
know, or might know, that suffrage has noth- 
ing to do with either. 

Because there may be some who believe in 
these theories, and also who believe in Woman 
Suffrage, it does not affect the rest any more 
than it affects all the men because a part of 
them believe and practice free-love. Such 
men there are, both married and unmarried, 


be interesting or edifying; but I have long 
thought that women should vote, because 
there is no other way by which many wrongs 
we suffer can be righted. I am sixty-three 
years old; have always worked hard in the 
kitchen, and never had more than a district 
school education in the days when I was 
young. I have had to support myself for sev- 
eral years by hard work. But I want to vote 
that other women may enjoy better advantages 
than mine. 


“brim full’? of interest, that it seems almost 
invidious to discriminate. Still I cannot but 
feel that the adoption of the third resolution, 
in regard to the need of woman in the Primary 
Meetings, by the convention at New York, 
was a step so essentially demanded by the 
needs of the hour, that, had Mr. Latham suc- 
ceeded in securing its failure, he would have 
succeeded in rendering the cause,so far at 
least as the action of that convention was con- 


cerned, impotent for any positive advance. 


months past, that we must begin with these be- 
ginnings. 
before they can send forth pure waters. That 
if we would see the right men in office, we 


wish it. Many men do not vote, although 


the same reason, prohibit all men from voting ? 
But it would not do to have the rights of such 
men infringed upon. Nor do we wish it. We 
only wish they would give us the same rights 
they ask for themselves. And this is no more 
than the Bible teaches: to do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you. 
But the opponents of Suffrage do not regard 
what the Bible says, and many of them know 
as little as they care about it. I think there 
has been sufficient proof that the right of 
suffrage belongs to woman as much as to man, 
and the sooner this right is restored the better, 
not only for woman but also for the country. 
For women are willing to give honor to whom 
honor is due. They know who fought our 
battles and led our armies on to victory after 
30 many older and more experienced gener- 
als had failed. They know who persevered in 
fighting it out on the right line, and who pre- 
served the union and the constitution. The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments have 
made our government stronger and better 
than before, because they bestow equal rights 
upon all male citizens; but the constitution 
would be still nearer right if the word male 
had been left out. As it is, we need another 
amendment, and must have another before it 
can be perfect. This amendment must declare 
that all citizens twenty-one years of age shall 
be entitled to suffrage without regard to sex. 
When this is done, the constitution will rest 
upon the broad ground of equal rights to all. 
It will be done. But we may have to wait. 
I was in hopes that Massachusetts would pass 
this law, and take the lead in this reform 
measure as she has in some others. But all 
efforts have failed to convince those who 
would not be convinced that suffrage is a right 
which has been withheld wrongfully from wo- 
man. 
One of the arguments made by an opponent 
was that, if suffrage was granted, some bad wo- 
men would not vote right. Are there not 
some bad men who do not voteright? Would 
not this man think this was a flimsy argument 
to use-against men’s voting? Would it keep 
him from doing his duty to his country? It 
certainly ought not todo so. Why then should 
it prevent good women from doing their duty ? 
Are not the women of this country as well 
qualified to vote as are the people of the old 
countries who are constantly coming here, 
many of whom can neither read nor write, 
and care no more about politics or whether 
good or bad men are elected than they do 
which way the wind blows? 
If women are not as well qualified to vote as 
were the colored people when they obtained 
this right, then am I much mistaken. And as 


they have the right. Why should we not, for 


swer of every mother’s heart to this question ? 


polution, on what do I base the hope that they 
will return to me uncontaminated? Is it not 
in the fact that I believe them capable of ob- 
serving the requirements of virtue whatever 
their surroundings? Is it not, also, in the fact 
that I feel a measure of assurance that I have 


that which establishes its claim to the denom. 
ination of Justice and Right by its harmony 
with the interests of humanity? And think 
you I have less confidence in the quick percep- 
tion and the ready will of my daughter, to 
keep herself “unspotted” by the influence of 
those to whom are intrusted the making of 
laws which she must obey or suffer, whether 
they be wise or wicked? ' Think you I shall be 
less careful to impress upon her mind the in- 
finite value of virtue, as compared with vice, 
than I shall be in the case of mysons? Or 
could I be just, were I to see them sink in deg- 
radation and crime,rather than consent that 
she extend to them her influence to save, even 
at the expense of being called “unwomanly” 
by the unreflecting, and “immodest’’ by the 
impure? And shall I shrink from the duties 
I would bequeath to my child? Never! 
Have we any right to leave our work unfinish- 
ed, and thus double the burdens of our chil- 
dren and their children after them? No fear 
but they will have enough to do, however 
much we may accomplish. Thank you, dear 
Kaltors, for the brave words with which you 
defended that resolution, and thanks to 
that convention that the motion to nominate 
another candidate for the Presidency was neg- 
atived. There will be time enough after the 
other nominations are made to decide upon 
our proper course. Meanwhile our work is 
with the people! 

ELIZABETH M. F, DENTON. 





WOMAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. 


Many people believe sex is a grade of devel- 
opment, and that the male occupies a grade 
above the female, and, consequently, that man 
holds the highest rank in all created matter. 
There seem, however, to minds unprejudiced, 
some few reasons which might almost prove 
that woman, not by courtesy, but by right, 
may take the place of honor. 

Scientific minds agree the lowest, least com- 
plex forms of life, both animal and vegetable 
were first created; and gradually, through 
creeping ages, living objects and beings devel- 
oped in ever unfolding complexity of form and 
function, until the culmination in man on— 
woman. 

According to received revelation she was 
the last recorded effort of the Divine mind. 
While man was made of crude, unvitalized 





we know which party has always been in fa- 
vor of Equal Rights to All, so we ought to 
know that it will be from the Republican par- 
ty that we shall get Woman Suffrage. May 
be we shall have to wait, but not long; for it 
is the cause of right, and will surely prevail. 

Like every other reform, it will be opposed 
by the worst part of community, until they 
have said and done all they can to defeat it. 

But the work is of God, and therefore it will 
not be put down. All honor to the men who 
have done what they could to aid the cause of 
suffrage for woman! The time is coming 
when they will be honored as they deserve. 

I am not sure that what I have written will 


Cc. T. 





BEGIN RIGHT. 


This last number of the JouRNAL is so 


I have felt, more and- more definitely for 


That we must cleanse the fountains 


must see to it that the right men are nominat- 
ed. It is not that women may become more 
degraded, but that men and women may both 
become more efficient workers against degra- 
dation wherever found, that we claim our 
inalienable right to speak our convictions at 
the ballot-box. If there bein the primary 
meeting an inherent and ineradicable element 
of degradation, then away with the primary 
meeting. Let us have something in its place 
not open to such objection. Shall I consent 





a much larger proportion of men than of wo- 
men. I think it is a poor excuse for withold- | 
ing this right, to say that all women do not 


that my sons be subjected to an influence 
against which I feel my own inability to pre- 


Phelps in “The Song of the Shirt’ in an Au- 
gust Independent. 
are needed from Samaritans, and good ex- 
amples from those in high stations in regard to 
dress, and the labor bestowed on it. 


ments profusely trimmed with puffs, tucks, 
etc., they help support the poor sewing women. ; weeks, who had just returned from the wed- 
But is it helping a poor, weary, pale, exhausted | ding journey. Asa girl,she had been noted 
girl, to let her make a shirt for eight cents, or | for her fine physique, her apparent strength, 
anda face betokening freshness, vital force, 
and vigor. 
quire respecting her health; but I asked con- 
cerning the cities and mountains she had vis- 
ited. “Oh, we didn’t go anywhere!” she re- 
plied. 
ed to remain there and rest, I was so worn out 
sewing all summer. 


any other garment at the same rate ? 


for they pay high prices for their work; but 
they do not pay it into the hands of those 
who do the work. The business manager, 
the head milliner, and the dressmaker get the 
profits, and partly upon them should our de- 
nunciations fall. 


matter, woman was fashioned of that which 
had been previously vitalized, and with greater 
delicacy of organization, additional nerve tis- 
sue and added functions, thus showing a high- 
er grade of development. 


“He formed woman, nor might less 
Than Sabbath such a work succeed.” 


It was not that she was lower, but because 
she first disobeyed, that she became subser- 
vient to man—not so created, but so punished. 
It is a singular fact that the mythologies, 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman, give the feminine 
deities, or woman deified, superior homage and 
honor. All traits that were best and most 
beautiful were ascribed to goddesses. The 
symbolized soul, Psyche, was a maiden ; Faith, 
Truth, Modesty, Innocence were feminine. 
There was a Christ-mother; and if woman 
were not first before, ought not this glory to 
have made her so? 

And, finally, all artists, sculptors, and poets 
have by painting, carving, and glowing verse, 
in all their best works, celebrated woman’s 
beauty, devotion and worth; and since these 
noblest spirits, these most akin by genius to 
the Divine mind, have chosen various types of 
womanhood as their noblest theme, we must 
believe with them, that woman holds the high- 
est place in nature. AMELIE G, PETTIT. 


— om 





THE TYRANNY OF FASHION. 


BY MRS. MARY WILLIAMS SANFORD, 


I was glad to see the good words of Miss 


Many such good words 


The wealthy woman thinks herself excusa- 
ble in wearing elaborately trimmed clothing 
and braided apparel. She thinks she is doing 
all that is necessary, when she circulates her 
money by returning it to trade, in the purchase 
of costly articles and employment of seam- 
stresses. 

Wealthy women affirm that by wearing gar- 


If it be needful that they visit these pools of | where it does injury to the laborer, and very 


not wholly failed to add my influente in favor of 


in allowing her work to be done in this way, 


little good in the pittance received as compen- 
sation by the seamstress. She is directly at 
fault in her example, and in the kind of labor 
| she encourages, viz., unnecessary labor. 
Good words are needed, I say, to enlighten 
those who sew merely to gratify their vanity 
and love of elaborate dress, for, alas! they do 
not seem to realize what they are doing until 
it is too late. 
Good works are needed by those competent 
to help those who cannot help themselves, 
and to enforce good prices, and full payment 
for its equivalent. This department of error 
has its antagonists, who raise the battle cry for 
justice, and who are strongly advocating the 
right. I leave this subject in the hands of 
those active women who are slowly working 
good in this direction, and pass to a source of 
evil in which no reforming step has been taken 
—alas! here, error is increasing! 
Good examples are needed from those who 
spend large sums upon their outfits, for they 
do mischief and work evil in two ways. First 
by employing and encouraging labor that con- 
sumes and destroys the life of the laborer. 
Secondly, by tempting those a grade below 
them in station or means to dress as showily 
as themselves, 
And these in turn are a temptation to those 
. who can afford it still less. And then we 
come to those of moderate circumstances, who 
consider it the principal achievement to ob- 
tain the material; for if they can make it up 
themselves, why then it will cost them almost 
nothing. 
Almost nothing! Is it nothing, dear delud- 
ed woman, to expend your physical force and 
nervous power ? to lose not only the brightness 
and beauty of your eyes, but their strength of 
vision, so that unless you are prematurely cut 
off, your last years will be spent in total or par- 
tial blindness? Is the expense trifling, when 
you barter your rest, for hours of application, 
through the hot summer nights, sitting by a 
flickering light far into the early morning 
hours? Is not this very expensive? Is not 
that lost which no money can buy or restore 
to the loser? I should think I had paid very 
highly for anything that had been procured at 
such a cost—a price that could not be denom- 
inated by any counted coin. 
I hope Miss Phelps’s article will be read by 
all those who sit through long days and a 
greater part of the nights, and, while plying the 
needle, exhaust their vitality with commen- 
surate rapidity. Their vigor is consumed, 
their cheeks are faded, and a temper engen- 
dered, which is, in no small degree, peevish 
and irritable. This state of things is especial- 
ly noticeable—not among the poorer classes— 
but those in good circumstances, and most em- 
phatically among that class of ladies soon 
to be brides. Then comes the strife, and 
strenuous endeavor. Six months of close ap- 
plication, constant labor and weary aching. 
Ruffles are to be hemmed, and skirts to be 
tucked, and tucked, and tucked. One would 
think a tuck was of as much importance as the 
corner stone of a Capitol, and that its correct 
laying and nice adjustment were the security 
to future ease, elegance and position in socie- 
ty. Alas! that it has its weight in the latter. 
I wonder if a lady would be admitted into fash- 
ionable society if it were known that her skirt 
was adorned with a plain hem, and as guilt- 
less of tuoks as the wearer of fifty of them is 


of sense. 
“The bride to be” sews until “she shows her 


engagement bones,”’ the wedding-day arrives, 
and she goes to her vigorous bridegroom, a 
weary, languid creature. IfI were a man and 
going to marry, I would rather have my bride 
come to me, fresh with the brightness of her 
eyes, the fullness and color of her cheeks still 
left to her, for her adorning, her nervous force 
unimpaired, and in plain, unruffled garments, 
than meager, haggard, wasted and pale. Which 
is the greatest adornment to a woman, think 
you, a good physique and healthy visage, or 
an elaborate wardrobe? an animated eye, or a 
fluted frill and triple tucks? Had she who 
wasted her time in superfluous sewing been 
adorning her mind or cultivating her intellect, 
she would not have so wasted herself. 

A lady friend between twenty and thirty 
years of age, and who is one of ‘‘the engaged,” 
and who sits up “to sew’’ until one o’clock 
every morning, writes to me and closes her 
letter by saying, “I must cease writing, for my 
sight is so imperfect that, at times, I can scarce- 
ly see.” I felt impelled to take the first train 
of cars, and fly to her rescue; for I knew her 
habits of application had seriously impaired 
her eyes some years ago. However Isat down 
and wrote, begging her to flee from the blind- 
ness to come, and not only that, but the two- 
fold blindness already upon her. 





The rich are not directly to blame for this, 





serve my integrity? Who can doubt the an- 





But the wealthy woman is indirectly at fault, 


beyond expression, and I have such a constant 


Last autumn, I called upon a bride of three 


It had not occurred to me to in- 


“After we reached Boston I was oblig- 


My machine wearied me 


ee, | 


——— 


backache I cannot sleep nights, or sit up al] 
day! Had Biela’s comet suddenly sped across 
the disk of our planet, I could not have been 
more amazed. 

“Heaven help us all, men and women!” I ex- 
claimed, “if you are breakingdown.” What a 
prospect for a man, when his wife breaks down 
and “gives out” on the bridal tour! and calls 
for rest for ashattered back. Bad enough it 
is, when the housekeeping and the anxieties 
of maternity necessitate her to call for tender- 
ness and care, gentle demands, and few re- 
quirements; but to fail in a fortnight! alas! 
and for what? For what had she bartered 
her health, strength and freshness? For tucks, 
frills, ounces and puffs. She had visited no 
sick, entertained no stranger, helped no unfor- 
tunate, nor healed a wounded heart; and her 
labor had been in vain—worse than vain. Oh! 
the depth of the folly of the votaries of fashion! 
“Ah!” I said, to the young wife, “you are on 
the threshold of womanhood and usefulness, 
and have bartered untold wealth and treasure 
for a fleeting show.’’ When physical exhaus- 
tion has gone to this extent, it is gone forever, 
Ido not mean that one cannot, in a measure, 
recuperate, can feel ‘‘a little better; but the 
original strength can never be fully regained, 
Where the texusion of muscle is continuous, 
without intervening fest, the muscle never 
fully regains its firmness, Nerves are harder 
yet to mend. As muscle and vital force de- 
crease, the nerves also go to destruction. We 
read of men dreading to marry, and remain- 
ing bachelors for fear of the expense a fashion- 
able woman brings, And by a “fashionable 
woman” we can no longer mean one of the 
Weulthiost classes; for the sewing girl, or the 
factory girl, approaches in the make up of her 
outfit, if not in material, the garments of the 
wealthy. And at what an effort it is accom- 
plished! Asif all their happiness depended 
on the appearance they present to other peo- _ 
ple. Even to strangers, it seems to them a 
matter of great importance, 
| To be continued.] 
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NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
The Women Friends in Yearly Meeting. 


“Fifth day, sixteenth inst., at four o’clock, 
meeting convened,” announced the clerk, this 
being the fifth day of the meeting as well as 
of the week. 

Having entered the meeting house some time 
before the appointed hour, we found none but 
women assembled. ‘Where,’ I asked, “are 
‘the men Friends?’ thinking they would at 
least appear in sight. “The men Friends!’ 
said an elderly quakeress, with a look of sur- 
prise, ‘‘they don’t come into this part; thee 
sees this will be full of women when they’re all 
gathered.’ (I had a drab dress on, but she 
knew I wasn’t a Friend.) 

It appears that the yearly meeting of this so- 
ciety consists of two distinct bodies, men and 
women Friends, each of which has an equal 
right to a voice in its decisions. 

The exercises had commenced when, Ann 
Levis said that she was moved by the Spirit 
to visit and address the men Friends. Where- 
upon the sisters united in expressions of ap- 
proval and encouragement. A deputation 
was sent to inquire whether the men Friends, 
who, it appeared, were convened in the other 
end of the building, were willing to receive a 
visitor. They having signified their assent, 
this aged and beloved mother, as she was call- 
ed, withdrew from the women’s meeting to 
perform the task laid upon her. 

The reading of a lengthy Indian report had 
scarcely commenced, when a deputation of 
three men Friends appeared, stating that 
Friend Elwood Connard “felt a concern on his 

mind to visit the women’s meeting.” The wo- 
men were again united. A number arose from 
their seats, and repeated a form—“I unite,” &c., 
and welcomed their visitor E. C.,a boy in a 
broad brimmed hat, who appeared at first 
sight to be about sixteen years of age, but who 
is, I believe, twenty-one. 

After deliberating a few moments in silence, 
Friend Connard addressed the meeting quite 
eloquently, entreating the young to forsake 

their vanities, those “in the middle walks of 
life” to set an example of plainness and sobri- 
ety, and those, “who were called in an espe- 
cial manner to speak in the assembly,’”’ not to 

neglect their vocation. All who are called are 

needed, for “the hand may not say to the foot, 

I have no need of thee, but each has its place.” 

This young Friend and another, who ac- 

companied him, having spoken as it was given 

them to speak, withdrew, and the reading of 

the report was continued. This went to show 

that, under the management of the Friends, 

Indian women are educated “‘who are the 

peers of their white sisters,” and that there is 

reason to hope that under these kindly influ- 

ences the “Indian youth, now growing up to 

manhood, may become useful citizens. 

At the close of the reading, Lucretia Mott, 

who was present, observed that “though the 

report as a whole was very interesting, details 

might have been omitted to advantage,” and 

that the “slight disturbances among the young 

folks in the galleries was not excusable.” 

The subject of temperance has been exten- 

sively discussed in these meetings. E. D. P. 





Miss Vinnie Ream will soon publish a little 





book of travel, sketches, and poems. 
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~~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpon, May 3, 1872. 

I am sure the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
America will hear with some regret of the fate 
of the Woman’s Disabilities Bill in Parliament 
two days since. Two yearsago the bill passed, 
to the astonishment of every one, its second 
reading, and was lost on the third, Last year 
it was lost at its secoud reading by a vote of 
151 to 219; and this year by 148 to 222, To 
the superficial examiner, this looks like a reg- 
ular decline; but facts, to be clearly under- 
stood, must be seen in their true connection. 
Two years ago the majority was gained in a 
small house by a small number of votes. The 
question had not awakened sufficient interest 
for the opponents to bestir themselves. Last 
year the bill was lost by a decided minority; 
put it had a larger number of votes in its fa- 
yor than the preceding year, when it had a 
majority; and this year, although it received a 
smaller vote than last year, twenty-two mem- 
bers gave it their support who had not favor- 
ed it before. 

On the list of supporters for the three years, 
we find the names of 222 members of the 
present parliament, that is, more than one- 
third of the members of the present parlia- 
ment have given the bill their support, and of 
these only ten so far as known have gone back 
to the other side. Unquestionably the move- 
ment has gained strength, outside of parlia- 
ment, steadily and rapidly. That it seems not to 
have done so in parliament is to be attributed 
to two causes, one of which, we have frequent- 
ly seen illustrated in our American work. 
When the question first came up, a sense of 
gallantry prevented many men from opposing 
a movement which seemed to have no pros- 
pect of success; moreover, it did not seem un- 
reasonable that property-holding women, with- 
out husbands, should be recognized in a gov- 
ernment so largely based upon property rep- 
resentation. The one thing asked for could 
not be thought very objectionable, indeed, al- 
most the only objection arose from the fear of 
bringing women into the rough life of election 
day. This made the ‘‘municipal franchise for 
women” comparatively easy. Women did not 
seem to be ambitious for office, and indeed, the 
municipal offices did not seem to be very at- 
tractive. When this wedge was slipped in, lam 
sure very few saw how far it was destined to 
split our old social institutions. Even those 
who were interested in it generally did not see 
that it was the embryonic principle of equality 
between men and women. As a natural out- 
come of the municipal franchise, women have 
come into the school-boards ; and their organiz- 
ing power, followed up by careful attention to 
details, has made itself felt. Of course, the 
women who have secured these positions are 
marked women—women who have won rec- 
ognition by rare work—women who have lei- 
sure—and women who are anxious to show 
the value of woman’s work—hence it is not 
strange that they should rank as the most. val- 
uable members in these boards. But this is a 
revolutionizing fact. It shows both men 
and women, what women can do if they have 
a chance—if they are educated, and are allow- 
ed to exercise the natural influence that edu- 
cation can command. These things have 
opened the public eye. 

People see that this formal demand for prop- 
erty representation means more than it says. 
Some cannot see just what it does mean, they 
can only see the way into chaos in the gradual 

lestruction of the old affinities, they cannot 
see the equally gradual and more harmonious 
teiinion of the elements. Others with clearer 
season see that it meaus the destruction of all 
sex monopolies, and the equal and natural 
balance between the masculine and feminine 
elements in society. The old regime of socie- 
ty, based upon physical force, is now only a 
form for the western world; it has lost all 
meaning. 

Society is known to be held together and 
managed by thought power, and the only pos- 
sible ground for the exclusion of women from 
a share in making and administering the laws 
by which the mutual relations of the two sexes 
are regulated is that they are inferior to men 
in intellect—in capacity for thought. Society 
announces this principle politely. It says, “Wo- 
men have hearts in place of heads, which is 
far better, ’—meaning better for women. 

This is quite true, At present, women, as a 
class, have hearts in place of heads. The heart 
is from childhood excessively exercised, and 
the head is neglected from the very circum- 
stance of the subordinate position of women. 

So that, were their natures exactly alike to 
Start with, the differences we at present see are 
necessitated by the whole experience of life; 
and to say that it is better that women should 
have hearts than heads, simply means, that 
this furnishes the best adjustment to their 
present social position, where will can do little 
for them, while affection can win for them 
many favors, No one will claim that it is the 
ideal human condition. People believe in 
what they see. Women, asa class, at present 
show less capacity for direction than men do. 
They have had narrower experience, and less 
education, and the general belief is that they 

are inferior to men in capacity for thought, and 
hence that society would suffer if women were 








allowed to take their lives into their own 
hands as men do,and decide for themselves 
the questions of duty and policy as they come 
up in their own lives. This feeling is much 
stronger in England than in America. Peo- 
ple in this country have not had the light 
which the co-education of the sexes has given 
us. 

I think there is a very genuine belief, that, if 
wonten were brought into political life, a 
weaker and more shortsighted ‘legislation 
would result; but this belief was not sufficient 
to deter parliament from giving women house- 
holders the municipal franchise. The “Wo- 
man’s Disabilities Bill,” as it now comes before 
parliament, asks, that women who possess the 
qualifications of men voters may exercise the 
same electoral rights in the choice of members 
of parliament. 

But this request opens the way to two other 
possibilities, which are more objectionable— 
the admission of women to parliament, and 
the enfranchisement of property-holding mar- 
ried women. 

The first of these prospective results serious- 
ly affects the relation of many members of par- 
liament to the bill. They would not object to 
availing themselves of woman’s votes in their 
election, but they fancy that most disastrous 
results would follow if women sat in parlia- 
ment. They at once foresee “the most digni- 
fied national assembly in the world’’ convert- 
ed intoa social drawing-room. This is the 
form in which the opposition gets utterance, 
and is precisely the same that we have had to 
meet in America in getting women admitted 
to colleges, and can best be answered by facts. 
Women in American colleges have brought no 
such disastrous results, and women in the 
English school-boards have been equally harm- 
less. Earnest work produces earnest workers. 
Trifling occasions beget trifles. Doubtless be- 
hind this expressed objection, there is anoth- 
er deeply and firmly rooted, the unwillingness 
of the class in power to diminish their individ- 
ual influence by allowing a larger number to 
share that power. This feeling has opposed 
every extension of the franchise in this coun- 
try, though it has only found expression in 
distrust of the capacity of those who were 
making the new claim. Far worse things 
have been said against admitting working 
men to parliament than against admitting wo- 
men, 

The second ground of opposition has recent- 
ly arisen, but it is still more positive—when 
Mr. Bright’s Bill was first introduced into 
parliament, it was impossible for a married 
woman to possess the property qualifications 
requisite for a man to exercise the franchise. 
The recent “married woman’s property bill” 
has changed this, and although the courts 
have decided that the municipal franchise for 
women was not intended for married women» 
and hence cannot be extended to them, all 
must see that this decision is a temporizing 
concession to popular feeling, and cannot stand 
permanently; and that Mr. Bright’s bill does 
look to the ultimate enfranchisement of all 
married women, who choose to avail them- 
selves of it by securing the requisite property 
qualifications. Indeed, about this very point 
the keenest interest of many of the warmest 
advocates has centered; and the argument 
from this basis was the strongest one presented 
against Mr. Bright’s bill on the first of May. 
As thesum of all this, one is forced to say the 
question is now becoming a real one, and is 
being considered in its fuller 4nd remoter 
bearings. But the chief cause of the reaction 
is quite different from this. It is almost uni- 
versally conceded to be the part women have 
taken in the opposition to the “Contageous 
Diseases Acts.” Probably nine-tenths of the 
men of the country favor those acts. Of the 
women who have considered them, the large 
majority are opposed to them; and they have 
put society into a tremor by their agitation. 
Men look upon their action as sentimental, 
and are led to fear the introduction of the fem- 





inine element into legislation. Most of them 
| do not generously confess the truth, that this 
is one of those questions where the interests of 
men canflict with the interests of women, and 
that a fair adjustment can only be reached by 
allowing both classes equal power to enforce 
their claims. They simply assert that we will 
enforce what we believe to be wise, regardless 
of the views of the class who have equal in- 
terests with our own, and who have less 
knowledge of the world, and hence less data 
from which to form a correct judgment. 

I have purposely avoided the study of this 
question. I wish to feei no partisanship, for 
I am sure it is one of those matters that can 
never be satisfactorily settled till the two con- 
flicting classes are equal, politically, socially 
and pecuniarily ; and I lay most stress upon the 
last, though I see that this can come only 
through the two preceding. When men and 
women are equal members of society, ail those 
questions of conflicting class interests will set- 
tle themselves naturally and hence easily. 
But the disregard which men show for the 
views of women upon these matters is con- 
vincing proof that men can never deal justly 
with questions that involve a conflict of inter- 
ests between the two classes, and I suppose 
we are all ready to acknowledge that exclusive- 
ly feminine legislation would be no more suc- 
cessful]. 





’ Without doubt the “C D” agitation has pro- 


duced a temporary reaction against the move- 
ment in parliament, though I think it may be 
asserted with equal positiveness, that it has 
won it friends outside of Parliament. 

This Parliament must be soon dissolved, it 
has already quite held its usual length of time; 
and a new parliament will be quite certain to 
show an accession of strength to the woman’s 
cause. 

At another time, I will give an account of 
the “woman’s day” in Parliament. 

Mary E. BEEpy. 








CHRISTIANITY AND SUFFRAGE. 


The Colorado Miner,in an article on “The 
True Position of Woman,” says:— 

*+**+ Christianity has done much for the 
women of America, and it does seem to us 
the height of ingratitude for so many of the 
women of this favored land, after having 
been safely carried over the awful gulf, now 
to attempt to destroy the bridge that bore 
them over the promised land! They may 
now consider themselves safe, but they should 
remember that there are still millions of un- 
fortunate sisters who yet need this bridge. 
Christianity is the only bridge that can carry 
ignorant and degraded womankind from the 
immoralities and moral pollution of Paganism, 
over into the glorious light of pure civilization. 

But, whatever may be the mental qualifica- 
tions of woman, even in the highest state of 
civilization, yet she is not fitted to discharge 
all the duties of the other sex... . When wo- 
men leave their true .and appropriate sphere, 
and engage in the rough and boisterous con- 
flicts of life, they will lose more than they can 
possibly gain. We admit that there are 
many evils among women, so there are emeng 
men. But these evils can only be correcte 
by the diffusion of intelligence, virtue, and re- 
ligion. There is no reason to suppose that 
giving the elective franchise to women would 
remove the evils complained of. Why does 
not this coveted privilege remove the evils ex- 
isting among men ? 

.... But the excitement occasioned by 
this “Woman’s Rights” question will soon 
blow over, and our women will remain in the 
position God has assigned them, and the world 
will move on as though no such question had 
ever agitated the minds of our people. About 
a hundred years ago, this same question was 
agitated in England. At that time Hannah 
Moore, with her ra sound sense, and po- 
tent pen, defended the true position of her 
sex, thus :— 

“They little understand the true interests 
of women, who would lift her from the impor- 
tant duties of her allotted station, to fill, with 
fantastic dignity, a loftier, but less appropri- 
ate niche. Nor do those understand her true 
happiness who seek to annihilate distinctions 
from which she derives so many advantages. 


which would be lost if they were melted down 
into one common mass.’’ 


If the writer of the above knew that Henry 
Ward Beecher, Vishop Simpson, and other 
Christian clergyman are earnest advocates of 
Woman Suffrage, she would hardly assume 
that the present movement for woman is 
against Christianity. The Woman Suffragists 
do not wish to “assume the duties of men.” 
They simply desire the opportunity to dis- 
charge their own. They do not ask to escape 
from their “appropriate sphere,” but to decide 
for themselves what that sphere is, If suf- 
frage “has not removed the evils existing 
among men,” it is for the same reason that 
one-half of a pair of scissors cannot be made 
to cut; the political machine is not complete, 
when only one-half the people are included 
init. It is to be regretted that those who pre- 
tend to state the object of the Woman Suf- 
frage party should not take a little trouble 
to inform themselves. 





WHOLESOME TRUTH. 


Charles L. Brace, one of the best-qualified 
authorities upon a difficult and important 
subject, tells some plain and wholesome 
truths :— 


No young woman who can use her needle, 
need “make shirts for twenty cents,”’ or “walk 
the streets homeless and helpless.” Number- 





| less families in city and country require 
| seamstresses and nurses; they are willing to 
| pay high wages, give them comfortable rooms, 

take care of them when sick, etc.; but the 
trouble is, the “untrained girl cursed with beau- 
| ty” is too proud to live “at service,’ and thinks 
| it more respectable to take in sewing, which 
means an attic-room and a rush-light, no fire 
and little food. Let us have done with this 
nonsense about poverty driving girls to a life 
of shame. There is plenty of work by which 
unmarried women could earn an honest living 
if they were willing to do it. Unfortunately, 
the false idea that there is something disreput- 
able in the word servant and not “unjust 
wages, oppression,” etc., is the true reason 
that able-bodied women are hopeless. And 
when the tempter assures her she can evade 
the curse, “In the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat thy bread,” let her not blame others 
if she yields to the temptation. 





HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS! 


Take an Agency for the New Health Monthly 


“THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH.” 


’ 


$2.00 a Year. 
Send stamp for particulars to 


Ss. R. WELLS, 


389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





May 2. 2t 


Each sex has its appropriate excellences,; 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut oF SuFFRAGE. 

Published Every Saturday by its Preprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicage and St. Louin. 
Jutia Warp Hows, Lucy Sronz, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hieainson, Editors. Mary 
A. LIVERMORE, Corresponding Editor. 

St. Louis Address, Fanyy Hovy, 615 Chestnut St, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Tae Woman’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Su who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and v: who would 
ursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
he movement in England, and the temperance and 


other special reforms in this country, have ed 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 


Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ; 
while the be and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of i 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JOURNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the c ter of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Singie copy 6 


cents. 


CLUB RATES: i 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 

sixth ous Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 00. 

pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


for postage. 
terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
THe AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston OrFrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon* 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 

All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL, 

Letters as remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to the WomAN’s JOURNAL Boston. 
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PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Callfand Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10— 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 











DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton capes. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.2° 
jd day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa? 
cale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 

market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piavo Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyls. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYVYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Rea) and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS. 
Jan, 21. tf 


THE 234 ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. HH. CLEVELAND, M.D. 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 











gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug 6 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 


to the trade. 

Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues ‘and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 


Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 
Finnan Haddies,* Holland Herrings,&c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls, . 
Terms reasonable. Address 


MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 
June 10. ly 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 
Sam.Laycoox & sons 


ENGLISH 
’ , 
Hair Seating, 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, &c. 


Salesreoms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 


Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage, by an Lee nay ee peotare. taught pone e8- 
oe - alcomanie Depot, 361 Washington “— 

ay 27. y 






Jan. 6. 








FRENOH LEOTURES. 

PROF. DY EGHENT’sS 
Engagements with Families, Schools, etc., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quar 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 
34 P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 tremo 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes and Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF. D’EGHENT, 8 Tre- 
mont place. 





This Cut illustrates the manner of Using | 





DR. PIERCE’S 
Fountain Nasal Injector, | 
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This instrument is especially desigued for the 

perfect application of 
OR SACGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 

It is the only form of instrument yet invented 
with which fluid medicine can be carried high up 
aud perfectly applied to all parts of the affected na- 
eal passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
municating therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
frequently exist, and from which the catarrhal dis - 
charge generally proceeds. The want of success 
in treating Catarrh heretofore has arisen largely 
from the impossibility of applying remedies to 
these cavities and chambers by any of the ordi- 
nary methods. This obstacle in the way of ef- 
fecting cures is entirely overcome by the invention 
of the Donche. In using this instrument, the Fluld 


is carried by its own weight, (no snuffing, forcing or 
pumping being Ba up one nostill in a full 
gently owing stream tothe highest portion of the 


nasal passages, passes into and thoroughly cleans- 
esall the tubes and chambers connected therewith, 
and flows outof the opposite nostril. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and so simple that a child can understand 
it. Pull and explicit directions ac- 
company each instrument. When used with this 
instrument, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures re- 
cent attacks of **Cold im the Head” by 
a few applications. 
Symptoms of Catarrh. Frequent head- 
ache, discharge falling into throat, sometimes pro- 
fuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent,offensive, &c. 
In others a dryness, dry, watery, weak or inflamed 
eyes, stopping up or obstruction of nasal pas: 8, 
ringing in ears, deafness, hawking and con Zz 
to clear throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, 
voice altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, im- 
paired or total deprivation of sense of smell and 
taste, dizziness, mental depression, loss of appe- 
tite, indigestion, enlarged tonsils, tickling cough, 
&c. Onlya few of these symptoms are likely to 
be present in any case at one time. 
r. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, when 


used with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
and accompanied with the constitutional treat- 
ment which is recommended in the pamphiet 


that wraps each bottle of the Remedy, is a per- 
fect specific for this Toathsome disease, and ‘the 

roprietor offers, in good faith, $500 reward 
or acase he can not cure. The Remedy is mild 
and pleasant to use,containing no ey canstic 
drugs or poisons. The Catarrh Remedy is sold at 





50 cents, Douche at 60 cents, by all Drug- 
gists, I Teg be eed be peel aD. 
receipt 0 cents. . . . 

Sale Propelotor, BUFFALO, N.Y. ee 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, June 1, 1872. 


Special Premiums. 

For Onz new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’”’ worth $15.00. 


&@™ Ovr Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Woman's JouRNAL. . 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the ps) er will 
be his receipt. 




















A NEW PREMIUM. 

To any one who will send us two new sub- 
scribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Our 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 
art, price $1.00. 








DYING OUT. 


We owe no apology to our readers for the 
large space devoted this week to the proceed- 
ings of Woman Suffrage Conventions, for they 
are well worth perusal. But we congratulate 
the suffragists of New England upon the un- 
paralleled interest and success of these meet- 
Ings. For the past three years, the newspa- 
pers and politicians opposed to our movement 
have continually assured us that “the agitation 
is dying out.’”’ “The novelty of the theme is 
over; the speakers are familiar, and the argu- 
ment is threadbare.” Yet, month after month, 
and year after year, larger audiences gather in 
town and country at Woman Suffrage meet- 
ings. When we began, Horticultural Hall 
held our audiences. Now, Tremont Temple 
is filled to overflowing. The average attend- 
ance at our New England Convention this 
week did not fall much below 1500. If the 
cause continues to decline in the same pro- 
portion, we shall have to call upon Mr. Gil- 
more, ere long, and engage the Coliseum. 

When will the politicians learn the lesson 
which these facts ought to teach them? When 
will they trust the people? Next week, the 
Republicans meet in Philadelphia. They have 
the grandest opportunity to make a“New De- 
parture” ever offered to a political party. 
Will they have the courage and wisdom to rise 
to its level? By incorporating Woman Suf- 
frage in their platform the Republican’s would 
enlist the women of America as their allies. 
Will they do it? If so, the better for all. If 
not, the worse for the Republican party. 

For Woman Suffrage is marching steadily 
on to inevitable victory. In the admirable 
words of Warrington’s resolution, the move- 
ment is sure to succeed, because it is “a move- 
ment of civilization itself.” H. B. B. 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The two lines about Christ and the lilies, in 
this pean of martial aspiration, sometimes 
appear to trouble readers; but this should not 
be. In all pictures of the Annunciation, an 
angel presents the Virgin with a stalk of white 
lilies, emblem of purity and humility. In this 
purity and humility her son was born, beyond 
the ocean. ‘The participle which indicates 
being carried over the sea,or any other ex- 
panse, natural or spiritual, has an e final. 








FALL RIVER. 

Fall River held its first Woman Suffrage 
Convention last week, commencing on Tues- 
day evening, and continuing during the after- 
noon and evening of Wednesday. 

The speakers the first evening, H. B. Black- 
well and Elizabeth K. Churchill, were greeted 
by a large audience of excellent people, whose 
earnest and sympathetic interest helped to 
explain the fact that every member of the 
Legislature from Fall River voted for Woman 
Suffrage last winter. On Wednesday, a speech 
of spicy good-natured opposition by Rev. Mr. 
Warner gave just enough of zest to the occa- 
sion to furnish a pleasant variety, and also to 
open a direct way to answer his objections 
and quasi arguments. 

Miss Eastman laid aside her manuscript for 
the first time, and taking the objections one 
by one, replied to them in a manner satis- 
factory to every one, even the objector him- 
self, whose pleased face gave ready assent to 
the demolition of his men of straw. Rev. 
Mary H. Graves of Mansfield, gave some of “the 
reasons why,” in a pointed and sensible way. 

Mrs. Churchill, in addition to a very valua- 
ble argument on the main question, gave us 
pleasant peeps at the workin Rhode Island 
where one thousand of our tracts have been 
distributed the past winter, and which will be 
sure to tell on the vote of the State next win- 
ter. As a specimen of the protection that 
State gives to women, Mrs. Churchill stated 
that a fine of one thousand dollars may be im- 
posed on any one who sells liquor to a woman 
or to a minor child. 

The Laws of the State came under review 
for sharp criticism by Lucy Stone. The politi- 
cal aspect was discussed, and the conclusion 
arrived at, that every Woman Suffragist should 
vote against Horace Greeley, and that every 





friend of justice, and ofa true republic, should 
vote for Woman Suffrage. 

There was a large audience at each session, 
and a very friendly interest manifest. The 
speakers were welcomed to hospitable homes, 
and will carry with them pleasant memories 
of the people and of the place. The success 
of the Convention was largely due to Dr. and 
Mrs. Ira Aldrich, who arranged every thing, 
both for the Convention, and for the comfort 
of the speakers. All they need now is a local 
Society to circulate tracts, the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and petitions. We trust they will 
form one without delay. L. 8. 


———-_.<-2e—___—_____-- 


CONVENTION IN NEW BEDFORD. 


New Bedford is an old town, made rich 
by its whale-ships, and like other well-to-do 
places, is quiet and conservative. 

Nevertheless, it opened friendly doors to a 
Woman Suffrage Convention, on Thursday, 
of last week, and in spite of the rain, gave an 
audience respectable in numbers in the morn- 
ing, larger in the afternoon, and so full that 
some were unable to find seats in the evening. 

Mr. Coe, who was a member of the senate 
committee on suffrage, and voted in the af- 
fie native, last winter, was chosen President of 
the Convention, and made an able opening 
speech. He claimed the ballot as a right for 
women, and necessary for the safety of the 
State. Several short speeches were made at 
the morning session, and a committee on res- 
olutions appointed, which consisted of Lucy 
Stone, Hon. R. C. Pitman, Mrs, M. Under- 
hill, Mrs, Isaiah West, and Rev. O. A. Rob- 
erts, They reported in the afternoon as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved—to quote the language of John Stuart 
Mill—that under whatever conditions, and within 
whatever limits, men are admitted to the suffrage, 
there is not a shadow of justification for not admit- 
a yy. under the same. 

at to have a voice in choosing those by whom 
one is to be governed is a means of relf protection 
due to every one, though he were to remain forever 
from the function of governing. 

That every step in improvement has been so inva- 
riably accompanied by a step made in raising the so- 
cial position of woman, that historians and philos- 
aphers have been led to adopt their elevation or de- 
basement as, on the whole, the surest test and most 
correct measure of the civilization of a people, or an 


age. 

That what women by nature cannot do, it is quite 
superfluous to forbid them from doing; what they can 
do, but not so well as the men who are their competi- 
tors, competition suffices to exclude them from; 
since no one asks for protective duties and bounties in 
favor of women, it is only asked that the present 
bounties and protective duties in favor of men should 
be recalled. 

That the opinion in favor of the present system, 
which entirely subordinates the weaker sex to the 
stronger, rests upon theory only; for there never has 
been trial made of any other; so that experience, in 
the sense in which it is vulgarly opposed to theory, 
cannot be pretended to have pronounced any verdict. 

That the political subordination stands out an iso- 
lated fact in modern social institutions; a solitary 
breach of what has become their fundamental law; a 
single relic ofan old world of thought and practice, 
exploded in everything else, but retained in the one 
thing of most universal interest. 


Hon. Robert C. Pitman said he never felt 
at liberty to decline to say something on this 
question. There was always a great deal said 
in these conventions that he could not sub- 
scribe to, and he would, therefore, cut him- 
self loose at the commencement. He did not 
believe the majority of the voters of Massa- 
chusetts were opposed to the rights of wo- 
men. It is the indifference of the women 
themselves to the cause that is the fault. 

He said the real question was, whether the 
highest good of the State would be promoted 
by Woman Suffrage; that men and women 
were not in antagonism ; that as in music, the 
masculine and feminine voices blended to- 
gether, so they will in legislation; that the 
political aid of woman would tend to make 
healthy legislation. He closed by reading 
from an article in the Galaxy, which showed 
the success of women voting in Wyoming. 

Miss Eastman followed, taking some excep- 
tions to the remarks of Judge Pitman. She 
claimed that the good of the individual must 
promote the good of the State, that we need 
not trouble ourselves about results, Every 
true relation between men and women will 
survive. The only thing to dois to remoye 
restrictions, and let the God-given nature of 
us all settle the question. 

Rey. J. C. Knowlton followed, and express- 
ed the belief that when women vote there will 
be no “rings,’’ and that most of those present 
would live to see women vote, 

He thought nine-tenths of the women of 
that city did not believe in Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. E. K. Churchill, of Providence, follow- 
ed in a sparkling speech, and offered three 
reasons for wanting the ballot. First, because 
it was right; second, because it was right; 
and third, because it was right. 

Lucy Stone closed the afternoon session by 
a speech, in which she said she wished to cre- 
ate in the women a .wholesome discontent 
with their present unequal position, in the 
government, in the church, and in the fami- 
ly ; and she did it. 

Mr. Blackwell was the first speaker of the 
evening, and in a clear, well-put argument, 
showed that every extension of suffrage had 
been a gain; that when woman votes we shall 
find society then as much superior to the pre- 
sent system as the railroad is to the old stage- 
coach. 

Mrs. Churchill urged the eternal fitness of 
things in favor of the ballot for women. 

Rey. C. B. Lombard expressed his entire 
sympathy with the woman movement, though 
coupled with the fear that woman was not 
quite suited to the rough encounter. The 
resolutions were then adopted, and a collec- 
tion made for the expenses of the convention. 





Lucy Stone made the closing address, sting- 
ing women to feel the shame and humiliation 
of their political classification with idiots, fel- 
ons, and lunatics. She urged all to use every 
effort to defeat the election of any man to the 
legislature who was opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage. Women have not votes, but they have 
tongues—and they tell. She closed by again 
advocating the formation of a Woman Suf- 
frage society in New Bedford. 

A large number of WoMAN’s JOURNALS 
were distributed, and tracts sold. A new and 
strong interest was evidently created. 

Several persons, men and women, gathered 
around the speakers, for a little further dis- 
cussion, to subscribe for the JouRNAL, and to 
consider the formation of a Society, which it is 
to be hoped will be speedily formed. Large 
hospitality was extended to the speakers, and 
pleasant acquaintances made. Hereafter, we 
shall expect codperation with our new friends, 
and all the sooner get the right to vote, for 
this meeting in New Bedford, which Rev. Mr. 
Potter so materially assisted by arrangements 
made beforehand, and at the time. 

Rev. Wm. J. Potter read the following let- 
ters from Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Mrs. M. A. 
Livermore :— 


Letter From Mr. Garrison. 
Roxsury, May 21, 1872. 
Dear Mr. Porrer:—Much to my regret, I see clear- 
ly that I must forego the pleasure of attending the 
Wenen Suffrage Convention, to be held in New 
Bedford on Thursday. I am still suffering from spi- 
nal weakness and inflammation, which will compel 
me to remain athome, Nothing will prevent my 
ing with you all in spirit, heartily supporting the 
claim that will be made for equal civil and political 
rights for women as well as men, and oy pro- 
testing against peaieing pont the badge of inferiority. 
Yours, very truly, mM. LLoyp GARRISON. 


Letter From Mrs. Livermore. 
Boston, May 22, 1872. 

My pEear Mr. Porrer:—I am afraid I must, a sec- 
ond time, say “No” to your invitation. I do not 
think it will be possible for me to come to New Bed- 
ford. 

You see I have jumped from the frying-pan into the 
fire. Come home to rest, after a very exhausting 
winter’s work, I am plunged into the work of spring 
cleaning, 80 that all its waves and billows have gone 
over me. I write, literally ‘‘out of the depths,” and if 
it would help me any I would “cry’”’ out of them. 
With every carpet up in the house, every room 
“swept” if not ‘garnished,’ waiting the desultory 
visits of the painter, paper-hanger and white-washer, 
who come and work just long enough to awaken hope 
in my despondent soul, and then quit, plunging me 
into deeper depths of disgust, indignation and con- 
tempt for civilized life—-my Norwegian Martha, the 
culinary goddess who has presided over my kitchen 
eighteen years without one instance of misbehavior, 
now forgetting all responsibility in her devotion to a 
“felon” un her right forefinger—our invaluable “Aunt 
Eliza,’ who is ‘‘mamma No. 2” of our household, de- 
voting herself with equal selfishness to a rheumatic 
right shoulder, which forbids her lifting her hand to 
her head—with temporary “‘help,”” who are more fitly 
described as hindrances, since they turn the house 
even topsy turvier than it is, 1 am cook, house-clean- 
er, compounder of poultices, ome of liniments and 
embrocations, wife, mother, bridget, judge, jury and 
executioner, the Nemesis of the delinquent painters, 
et al, the Alpha and Omega of a distracted and dis- 
tracting household. The ballot dwindles into com- 
parative insignificance as I oy ey my immedi- 
ate needs; and if my Songs peeve 1alf as stiff as my 
poor battered hands, the audiences of Anniversary 
week will conclude that it is land not Horace Gree- 
ley who is ‘‘the worst public speaker of America.” 

y wish 1 could come to New Bedford, and I have 
seriously thought of setting fire to the chaotic house 
and then starting, like ‘pious A‘neas,” though I 
should first have to carry out on my shoulders, or in 
some other way, two or three of our invalids who are 
of themselves unable to walk and so miserable in their 
pain as to have great contempt for even a bigger fire 
than that would prove. So make my excuses to beau- 
tiful New Bedford. And if anybody is glad that I am 
hindered from coming to add my yoice to the objur- 
gatory speeches that may be made, punish them in- 
stanter by assuring them that I shall soon be again on 
the rampage, when I shall make amends for my pres- 
ent enforced silence. Yours, aching, stiff and impa- 
tient, but always in truth, Mary A. LIVERMORE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Boston is to have a free Saturday afternoon 
course of twelve lectures to women, next au- 
tumn. 

A meeting has been held to consider the 
proposed fair in aid of the new building for the 
New England hospital for women and chil- 
dren, in Horticultural Hall. 

The two oldest women in Marblehead have 
died within the past few days. Widow Mary 
Harris, in hér 95th year, and Widow Nancy 
Thayer, aged 92, have passed away after long 
and useful lives. 

The Board of Managers of the Nova Scotia 
Association have voted that ladies be admitted 
to the lecture to be delivered under the aus- 
pices of the association, on Wednesday evening 
next, at Wesleyan Hall. 


Margaret F. Buchanan, associate editor of 
the Chicago Post, is to make her début as a 
lecturer on the 5th of June. Her first effort 
will be a critical estimate of the life, character, 
and achievements of John Milton. 


Moral Science was discussed at Fraternity 
Hall, last Wednesday afternoon, at three 
o’clock. An essay upon“The Divineness of 
Marriage’ was read by Mrs. L. B. Chandler. 
A report was given of the late effort to license 
the “social evil’’ in Washington. 

A Minnesota woman of foreign birth, recent- 
ly disgusted her neighbors by yoking herself 
with a cow, and hauling a drag over ground 
which her husband was seeding. And yet 
every woman who reckons herself, or consents 
to be reckoned, as a mere appendage of her 
husband, does precisely the same thing, and 
makes precisely the same mistake. 

In the Massachusetts Legislature, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Perkins of Plympton, it was or- 
dered that the committee on probate and 
chancery consider what legislation is neces- 
sary relative to the rights of widows in wild 
or wood lands belonging to deceased hus- 
band’s estates; but we have not heard that 
any action was taken. 

At the request of the Women’s Branch of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, we ask Congress to pass the bill be- 





fore it regulating the transportation of cattle. 
By the present process, not only are the poor 
cattle subjected to unnecessary suffering, but 
the animal food of the cities rendered unwhol- 
some, and the public health undermined. The 
present bill was defeated last session, owing 
to a lack of time; but Congress ought to be 
willing to devote a half an hour at least to 
this humanitarian work. ° 


The Popular Science Monthly has lost more 
friends than it will ever know, by its unworthy 
treatment of the woman question. Thou- 
sands were ready to welcome it to their homes 
for what it professed to be. But its very first 
number coolly insulted all women by assuming 
that the ballot in the hands of woman would 
make her a blackguard and a bully. An edu- 
cated wife of a clergyman was asked to sub- 
scribe for this monthly. Her reply was, “I 
have had the first number, and read one arti- 
cle; I shall never read anotber.”’ 

Parents who wish their children to respect 
principle, to believe in Republican Institutions, 
and to honor womanhood, will be slow to put 
the Popular Science Monthly in their hands, 


“Fiat Justitia” in the Boston Herald, makes 
the following judicious comment upon the 
proceedings of a recent meeting to discuss so- 
cial questions :— 

Would it not have been full as well for the 
gentlemen who so eloquently discoursed upon 
the “social evil” question to have gone at once 
to the root of the subject, and asked why mon- 
eyed men prefer to pay a much larger price for 
prostitution than for honest labor? Men very 
plainly show their regard for the ruffles, frills, 
and flounces that serve to make women look 
stylish, and women, as a general thing, do not 
hesitate to purchase that regard at any cost. 
Why not give them a chance to honestly earn 
your bows and smiles for their tastefully ar- 
ranged attire? When female labor commands 
an equal price with prostitution, and the male 
“evil” is placed on a par, then, and not till 
then, will the “social evil’ be suppressed. 


People who are poisoned by tobacco will be 
glad to know that they die from “pyridine and 
picoline”’ instead of nicotine. It seems that 
there is little or no nicotine in tobacco. To 
Messrs. Vohl and Ehrenberg, who have made 
many careful experiments, we are indebted for 
this gratifying intelligence. The poisoning 
which sometimes occurs from swallowing to- 
bacco-juice, and the disagreeable effects pro- 
duced on young smokers are due to pyridine 
(C5 H5 N) and picoline (C6 H7 N) bases. 
*Picoline in vapor,’’ say the authors of the 
memoir from which we quote, “is extremely 
poisonous, producing great irritation of the air 
passages, convulsions, and death. Pyridine is 
on the other hand stupefying. Neither acts 
as quickly as nicotine.” 


Wendell Phillips has addressed the following 
letter to Mr. Aaron Powell. 


T wish I could aid in the discussion of your 
Reform League at this important moment. 
Old parties are breaking to pieces—new ones 
are to form on some of the issues you propose 
to discuss. Whether Grant or Greeley, or 
whoever else is elected, this is the last time 
the Republican and Democractic parties, as 
such, will take part in a Presidential canvass. 
Whichever party succeeds, both parties die in 
the effort. Whether the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion fails or triumphs at the ballot-box, one 
thing it has done—it has scattered forever the 
Republican and Democratic parties, killed both. 
The Presidential canvass of 1876 will turn on 
new questions. I think on the relations of 
capital and labor, the condition of the working 
classes, the injustice done them by law, finance, 
privileged corporations and trade—an injus- 
tice which is, the root of poverty, prostitution, 
intemperance and crime. May your discus- 
sion ripen public opinion for this new crusade, 


In a recent conversation with Gen. Garfield, 
on the subject of civil service reform, Presi- 
dent Grant said that he had fully determined 
on making an honest trial of the plan adopted 
by the advisory board. He deprecated any 
idea that he did not desire toconsult with or 
obtain the approval of members of Congress on 
the matter of removals from office; but what 
he did regard as objectionable was, the as- 
sumption that official patronage was a Con- 
gressional prerogative, and that the Executive’ 
must be expected to yield without qualifica- 
tion in such matters. The President further 
declared that he did not believe in permanent 
tenure of office, but that we ought to remove 
from our path the idea that politics more than 
capacity was to be the means of retaining 
place. These are indeed sound doctrines and 
sensible words; and, since capacity is not con- 
fined to the male sex they imply the right of 
women to hold office. 


The Congregationalist gives timely warning 
to women, and especially girls, about the ac- 
quaintances they make in cars, Speaking of 
the thieves and scoundrels, who seem to grow 
ever more numerous and more subtle, as our 
civilization grows older, it says: “On the 
watch for women as bad as themselves, or for 
the young and unsophisticated, of whom a vil- 
lain might make a victim, it is next to impos- 
sible for a young woman to enter a car unat- 
tended without their knowledge. She is for- 
tunate if they make no more or less cautious 
approaches to find out who she is, where she 
is going, and whether she will tolerate the fa- 
miliarity of astranger. So numerous are these 
men, that it is with some peril that a young 
woman undertakes along journey alone. The 
peril of those who may be unfortified by prin- 
ciples, or unacquainted with the ways of the 
world, or susceptible to flatteries from a 
smooth tongue, is great.” 





ee, 


The legal obligation of a husband to furnish 
money for the wants of his family is seldom 
practically enforced. A South Boston man 
left home last winter, without giving his wife 
any notice of his intended absence for more 
than a few hours. She had only a few edibles, 
a few pennies, and a handful or two of coal, on 
hand, all of which were used up in afew days, 
and next, she is said to have passed with 
no food for herself and two children, and no 
more warmth than could be obtained from 
wrapping up in bed-clothes. A Catholic cler. 
gyman incidentally heard of her condition; 
and, though she was not a member of his 
church, he paid her a visit, supplied food and 
fuel, and sent word of her condition to her 
relatives, who have supplied her wants. The 
husband has not returned yet, and the wife 
knows not whether she has been deserted or 
not. 





Since the nomination of Mr. Greeley, the 
Golden Age has very little to say about Wo- 
man Suffrage. The editor is certainly in a 
dilemma. An exchange jocosely remarks :— 


Now that Mrs. Woodhull is nominated for 
President, Theodore Tilton ought to feel him- 
self in duty bound to abandon Greeley and 
give his eo to this embodiment of female 
wisdom. It will be remembered that the Gol- 
den Age once furnished to the world a life of 
Mrs. Woodhull in which she was set down as 
the leading female character of the nineteenth 
century. It would certainly be a touching 
sight tosee Victoria bearing aloft the banner 
of the Equal Rights party, with Col. Blood 
and Mr. Tilton holding the strings, and the 
spirit of the deceased Dr. Woodhull perched 
on top. Tennie at the same time would be 
employed in negotiating bonds to pay the ex- 
penses of the procession. 


It is possible that Mr. Tilton may have be- 


-come dimly aware of the fact thus stated with 


grim humor by the New York World:— 

Mrs. Woodhull is probably objectionable to 
a larger number of people and on a greater va- 
riety of grounds than anybody else in the con- 
vention or the world. So the wise conven- 
tion nominated Mrs. Woodhull. 

It was certainly a blunder that the conven- 
tion did not nominate Mr. Tilton instead of 
Mr. Douglass as its candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. As it stands, the ticket lacks unity. 


Harper’s Bazar reminds us that the ques- 
tion of the admission of women to the medical 
profession is just now exciting considerable 
discussion in England. About two years ago 
a few ladies presented themselves to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh for medical education, 
and were instructed in separate classes by the 
professors, and pursued with credit and success 
the earlier portion of their studies. At this 
point the governing body of the university 
(which, like the other Scotch universities, is 
only partially under the control of the profes- 
sors) stepped in, and barred all further prog- 
ress by withdrawing the permission to the 
professors to give separate instruction to la- 
dies. The majority of the professors are 
strongly in favor of the claim of the ladies; 
but the very strong feeling in the other direc- 
tion in the governing body has caused the 
passing of a resolution that, although women 
may be taught in medical subjects, they are 
not to receive medical diplomas from the uni- 
versity. The position taken by the univer- 
sity is looked on with regret by the majority 
of the medical profession in England, as well 
as by the educated public; and an association 
has been formed, and has received very influ- 
ential support, for promoting the medical edu- 
cation of women. The University College in 
London has recently thrown open several of 
its classes to ladies, as well as the Hume and 
Ricardo scholarships in political economy. 


John G. Whittier has addressed the follow 
ing letter to Mr. Edwin Morton on the Polit- 
cal Situation. 

Thy note of to-day is just received. In re- 
plying to it I must premise that I have no in- 
tention, at this time, of entering into the 
question of the presidency, further than to say 
that the recent complications of this question 
may be largely attributed to an attempt to for- 
bid the right of the choice of candidates to re- 
publicans in advance of the nominating con- 
vention, and to the deliberate insult to the 
friends of freedom in the treatment of Senator 
Sumner. As regards the subject of thy in- 
quiry, I have no hesitation in saying that I 
place a very high estimate upon the character, 
moral and intellectual, cf Horace Greeley. 
He is aman of whom his countrymen, irre- 
spective of politics, may well be proud. He 
has built up in his sixty years a noble reputa- 
tion. The poor attempts to ridicule him and 
to underate his eminent ability at the pres- 
ent time, on the part of some of our republi- 
can papers, are best answered by the eulo- 
giums bestowed upon him in their own col- 
umns heretofore. He can well afford to smile 
at the feeble arrows of sarcasm which are ex- 
pended on his “white great-coat,”’ and fail to 
rcach the man beneath it. Personally he 
is the most popular man in the United States. 
It is very possible there may be good reasons 
why he should uot be President; but they are 
not to be found in his moral character, his in- 
tellect, his principles, his purposes, his know- 
ledge of the interests and resources of the 
country. Ihave no wish, as I have no reason, 
to withhold my good opinion of an old friend, 
at a time when so many republicans deem it 
advisable, as a party expedient, to assail, him 
personally as well as politically. 

I am, very truly, thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 

If Horace Greeley held the same position in 
regard to the political rights of colored men as 
he does in regard to those of women would 
Mr. Whittier endorse his principles, and his 
knowledge of the interests of the country? 
And are not the rights of women equally sa- 


cred ? 
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WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. 


Rev. Mary H. Graves of Mansfield preached 
in her own pulpit last Sunday on Selling One’s 
Self to the Devil, from the text, “What will it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, preached in her own 
pulpit at New Haven,Conn., on the morning 
of May 26, upon the last command of Christ, 
(Matt xxviii. 19,20) and in the evening from 
the words of Paul to the Ephesians—‘Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light.” Mrs. Han- 
aford is to preach the Occasional Sermon, 
at the Southern Association of Universalists 
in Conn., which meets at Stamford, Conn., on 
the 12th of June. 

She has been called upon also —as in 1870— 
to actas Chaplain for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the carrying out of a vote of the 
legislature of Conn., to invite New Haven 
ministers to officiate. 

Rev. Celia Burleigh preached last Sunday, 
in Providence, morning and afternoon in ex- 
change with Rev. Edwin M. Stone. The text 
in the morning was Psalms 37: 4, “One thing 
have I desired of the Lord ; that will I seek af- 
ter: that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple.’ In the afternoon, “Better is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 


—_——s 


IRISH SOCIETY FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


A general meeting of the members of this 
society was held at St. James’s Place, Black- 
rock, Dublin, the chair being occupied by Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, one of the members. 

It was announced that a large number of la- 
dies and gentlemen had become members of 
the society since the last meeting, among whom 
were Lord Monteagle, the Hon. Mrs. Knox 
Mount Trenchard, County Limerick; Mrs. 
Murray, Rev. Newbliss House, County Mona- 
ghan; George F. Shaw, Esq., LL.D. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin; Francis A. Tarle- 
ton, Esq, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Mrs. Tarltton, &c. 

The Chairman, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
expressed his sympathy with the movement 
for obtaining the franchise for women, and de- 
clared his belief that men and women would 
be equally benefited by the extension of the 
suffrage to women. He said it was not to be 
supposed when women obtained the franchise 
that men and women would be divided into 
opposite camps, but that both would render 
mutual assistance, and thus the general wel- 
fare of the community would be increased. 
He also alluded to the high position which wo- 
men enjoyed among the Saxons of old. 

Miss Anne Isabella Robertson, the president 
of the Irish Society, addressed the meeting, 
with her usual grace and eloquence; being lis- 
tened to with deep interest. She said that 
ore reason why the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment might be at all delayed in England, arose 
from the fact that many English writers had 
delighted to expatiate upon the great respect 
which women receive in England; contrasting 
such so-called respect with the treatment of 
women in other lands. Thus many persons 
are under the impression that women here are 
80 well off, that they require no improvement 
in their position, and have no wrongs to com- 
plain of. 

If we acknowledge, however, that the rep- 
resentative system of Government is really a 
safeguard and blessing to those who enjoy its 
privileges and protection, then, we must ac- 
knowledge that women are denied this great 
blessing and safeguard. If there are any here 
who imagine that women are excluded from 
the right of voting in order to preserve their 
dignity, I would recommend them to read 
something of law and something of history; 
for it is a matter worthy of note, that among 
our warmest supporters in this movement are 
eminent professors of history and of law—men 
whose large amount of information respecting 
the political condition of different nations in 
different ages has taught them that in the ear- 
ly times when most of the existing laws op- 
pressing women may be said to have originat- 
ed, the general treatment of women was often 
cruel, barbarous, and devoid of reason; no 
one well-informed on the subject, could for a 
moment imagine that the laws concerning 
women were framed in a spirit of tenderness 
or indulgence towards them, or even of the 
commonest fair play. They bear too strong a 
resemblance to the laws relating to serfs, to 
slaves and to the people of conquered nations, 
to admit of any such delusion in the minds of 
those who have reflected upon the subject. 
In these days, people are ashamed to confess 
openly that they are actuated by a spirit of 
tyranny or oppression; but even if a small por- 
tion of our opponents are really so actuated, 
it may be politic for such persons to consider 
if it is possible, even if in their eyes desirable, 
to continue the present system of denying wo- 
men the protection of representation in the 
face of the rapid and wide-spread movement 
for granting more privileges which is extend- 
ing daiiy, and gathering force, not only in Enz- 
land, but, in different modes, in nearly every 
civilized country of the world. Those who 
have women’s welfare really at heart, ought to 
lend a helping hand in the cause of their en- 





franchisement. As long as women are denied 
the suffrage, their wishes and wants will be 
liable to meet with neglect and slights by the 
Legislature, and their opinions altogether will 
be undervalued by the whole country, as un- 
worthy of respect or consideration, which of 
course will tend to the continuance of that 
contempt felt so generally by men for women, 
and often felt by women for each other. 
Those who are giving time and thought and 
money for the promotion of this’ great cause, 
and who have brought it to its present state 
of prosperity, believe that the wrongs of wo- 
men, both social and political, arise from their 
exclusion from the privilege of represertation, 
and that all schemes for advancing their posi- 
tion will utterly fail, unless built upon the sol- 
id foundation of constitutional rights. Miss 
Robertson concluded her address (which we 
have necessarily curtailed from want of space) 
amid loud applause. 

The Rev. John Newenham Hoare, A. M., 
chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
moved a vote of thanks to Miss Robertson for 
her able address. He considered it most un- 
just to exclude women from the franchise. 

Major General, Sir Arthur Phayre, R. C. B., 
seconded the vote of thanks to Miss Robertson. 
He said he believed that the time was not far 
distant when the cause which was so clearly 
advocated by Miss Robertson would triumph, 
and that her name would then have a fore- 
most place among those of its first and ablest 
supporters (cheers). 

It may be mentioned that Miss Robertson’s 
address has been printed; and as it contains 
many excellent points not before mentioned 
by any advocates of the suffrage for women, 
it would be well to have the pamphlet gener- 
ally circulated. Copies of it were sent by the 
Irish Society for Woman Suffrage, to great 
numbers of members of Parliament; and, as it 
was printed for distribution at the suggestion 
of Lord Talbot de Malahide, no doubt a large 
quantity will be forwarded to numerous parts 
of the United Kingdom. Miss Robertson be- 
ing the authoress of the clever books—“ Myself 
and my Relatives,’ and “Society in a Garri- 
son Town’’—her words have greater weight 
attached to them than those of many other 
advocates of Woman Suffrage. 


A. CHAMNEY, 
DUBLIN, May, 1872. 


OUR MISSOURI LETTER. 


Sr. Louis, May 28, 1872. 

The result of the Cincinnati convention 
forms the prevailing topic of conversation 
here, as elsewhere, at present. 

The queer complications it has generated 
throw all previous reckonings into confusion. 
Those who have been endeavoring to cast the 
political horoscope (Horace-scope?) of the fu- 
ture find themselves baflled and befogged. Even 
the astute politicians, who have been so long 
plotting this Cincinnati affair, are somewhat 
bewildered at the result of their own labors, 

It may have been a fine stroke of wisdom and 
political foresight, which devised a craft capa- 
ble of holding the extremes of every party, and 
bearing them on to victory; but how to man- 
age the unwieldy affair now that it is fairly 
launched is quite another question. The de- 
sign may have been grand, but who is equal to 
the task of carrying it into effect. The dif- 
ficulty will be, in the first place, to persuade 
these opposing factions to embark—to convince 
them that the vessel is large enough and strong 
enough to carry all; but should this be accom- 
plished, there is danger that in the fierce 
struggle of each party to obtain command, the 
ship will be scuttled and go to the bottom. 
The news of the nomination created little en- 
thusiasm here. To the Germans it was a dis- 
appointment. They are generally in favor of 
free trade, so that a fierce protectionist like 
Mr. Greeley is peculiarly distasteful to them. 
True the “other part of the ticket” might have 
a neutralizing effect in this respect, but the 
Germans are a cautious people, and are care- 
ful about taking strange mixtures, even though 
the poison and the antidote be administered 
in the same cup. The Democrats are endeav- 
oring to take down the potion bravely, but the 
effort is evidently a painful one, and it will 
surprise no one if they finally reject it. Per- 
haps the class of people least disappointed by 
the Cincinnati nominations were those who 
having watched the movement from the begin- 
ning, believed that nothing great or good could 
be evolved from it. Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns, nor figs of thistles. That some en- 
gaged in the movement with a sincere desire 
to reform alleged existing abuses, no one will 
deny. But that the leaders who originated 
and gave inspiration and direction to the af- 
fair were actuated by pure motives, few will 
believe who have had opportunities for obser- 
vation, 

But to come to the point in which we are 
most interested. How will Mr. Greeley’s nom- 
ination affect the women who are striving un- 
der exceeding difficulties, to obtain the right 
of suffrage? Perhaps if any man in the nation 
has earned the right to be considered their 
enemy, that man is Horace Greeley. His ele- 
vation therefore to the office of Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation, could only be regarded by 
them as a calamity. 

From present indications, such an event is 
not likely to occur, but its mere possibility Tm- 








pels them to consider what forces they can 
bring to bear to avert the evil. They have no 
votes tocast; they must therefore test the effi- 
cacy of the personal “‘influence’’ which they 
have been told is so irresistible. And here 
they find at once, that like all unknown quan- 
tities—consequential damages, and the like— 
the amount of this force is difficult to esti- 
mate, and therefore unsatisfactory as a meas- 
ure ofdefence. I can imagine the satisfaction 
with which a Presidential Candidate would 
regard such an intangible element of opposi- 
sition. And yet the danger even here might 
be underestimated—for these women have the 
advantage of those who have their “quarrel 
just.” It may seem. of small importance to 
one who aspires toa high place of trust and 
power, that he has grieved and wronged a por- 
tion of the womanhood of the nation, but it 
can never be a trifling matter to such an one, 
that he has countenanced injustice, perverted 
truth, and retarded civilization. The conse- 
quences of such acts none may hope to es- 
cape. 

One consoling reflection remains for those 
who see measures which they consider vital to 
the welfare of the race continually set aside 
and deferred. Let this or that political fac- 
tion for the moment hold sway, they know 
that, high above the passion and prejudice of 
the multitude, the truths they advocate are 
moving to their accomplishment. They may 
be retarded in their course, but cannot fail of 
final triumph. R.N. H. 





POLK COUNTY, TOW), SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 


Pursuant to adjournment, the Polk County 
Suffrage Association convened Thursday af- 
ternoon, May 2d, in Good Templar’s Hall. 
The President being absent, Mrs. M. A. Work 
was called to the chair. Secretary’s report 
read and accepted, after which the Society con- 
sidered proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, notice of such proposed amendments hav 
ing been given at the last meeting. 

Report of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee was read and accepted, also, Treas- 
urer’s report, and that of the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Society then proceeded to its annual election 
of officers, the balloting effecting the following 
result: President, Mrs. D. Cattell; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Major Rankin, Mrs. T. F. Withrow, 
Louis Rattkay and Mrs. S. 8S. Hooper; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. M. C. Calanan; Secretary, Mrs. Liz- 
zie Boynton Harbert; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Mrs. A. Russell. 

Executive Committee—Mrs, M. Grey Pitt- 
man, Mrs. E. Hunter, Mrs. M. A. Work, Mrs. 
Jennie Greene, Mrs. L. Aldrich. 

On motion of Mrs. Kissell, a committee was 
appointed to inform the President elect and 
other officers who were absent, of the action 
of the Society, whereupon the Society adjourn- 
ed until the first week in June. 

Mrs. Jane Swisshelm was present at the 
meeting, and made some suggestions. The re- 
port of the Chairman of the Executive Com. 
was made in a spirited and interesting manner. 
The Secretary, in her report, made valuable 
suggestions in regard to organizing other So- 
cieties, and the Treasurer reported the funds 
in the Treasury. 

Lizziz BoyNTON HARBERT, Sec. 





PERSONS, NOT PROPERTY. 


Mrs. Helena P. Jenkins of Pittsburg, in her 
admirable speech at the New York Anniver- 
sary, made the following forcible statement :— 


Some men say, ‘‘Certainly women taxed by 
the Government should be permitted to vote, 
but not the masses of women.’’’ But it is not 
property which needs representation ; it is not 
even intellect; it is interests, whether they be- 
long to rich or poor, men or women, educated 
or ignorant; indeed, the poorer and humbler 
an individual, the more necessary this means 
of power and protection. It is the only power 
these have to protect themselves against the 
rich and shrewd. 

Give women the ballot. 

This is the only way human ingenuity has 
yet discovered, by which an adult class may 
obtain legislation. It has worked well with 
men and their interests ; it will work well with 
women and their interests. We do not sup- 

e it will bring exemption from all the ills of 
lite it will do for women precisely what it has 
done for men, and it has done so well for men 
that not a man in America can be found who 
would willingly go back to despotic rule, ac- 
cept the disfranchisement of all men or even 
write himself disfranchised. ' 





THE LABOR CONVENTION. 


A CARD. 

Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Permit me 
as a Labor Reformer, to say in your columns 
that I regard the silence of the Committee on 
Resolutions of the Mass Labor Convention, 
in Horticultural Hall, and subsequently of the 
Convention itself, concerning suffrage and its 
importance to the working-woman, as worthy 
of severe censure. Originally a member of 
the Committee, had I been allowed an oppor- 
tunity, I should have insisted on that as well 
as Some other points of moment. 

Ishould be forever ashamed of myself if, 
having at first identified myself with this new 
Movement, I did not take this opportunity to 
say that when it forgets the working-woman 
and her right in common with all other wo- 


| men to the ballot, I dissent from its action, 


and doubt its ethics. 
Freperic A, HINCELEY, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association began on Monday 
evening, May 27, at 7.30, P. M., in Tremont 
Temple. A fine audience, numbering at least 
fifteen hundred persons was in attendance. 
The President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, being 
absent in Europe, the meeting was called to 
order by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and he could 
hardly have asked for more attentive or in- 
terested hearers than listened to his few in- 
troductory remarks. A number of the well 
known leaders were greeted with a round of 
applause as they took their seats upon the 
platform. 7 

Mr. GARRISON said that the question they 
had met to discuss, although apparently new, 
was really ancient, was not one-sided, but 
both and all sided, concerning half the popu- 
lation of the country. Therefore he should 
regard them as all united in sentiment, and 
not needing to be converted. The expression 
of womanly feeling against the oppression 
under which they suffered was widespread, and 
its demonstrations frequent. They were 
there to ask for the enfranchisement of the 
whole people of Massachusetts and America; 
and they would take no less, would not retreat 
one hair’s breadth, would take justice for all 
and for the whole. He took it for granted, 
that the audience agreed with him that the 
claim of women for justice and equality was 
reasonable, The rights of women are the 
rights of men, and both are the rights of hu- 
man nature. No reason can be alleged why 
man should have the ballot that does not ap- 
ply to woman ; and supplemented his remarks 
with the reading of an extract from the West- 
minster Review on the wrongs of woman. 


Mrs. ADA C. Bow Es related an anecdote 
of her own experience in a horse-car, where 
an intoxicated importation from Erin’s isle 
loudly boasted that he was “a free-born Amer- 
ican citizen, and had voted the dimmycratic 
ticket for eight years.’? Mrs. Bowles was led 
to inquire, “Upon what meat doth this our 
Cesar feed, that he has grown so great?” 
The speaker than alluded to noble and heroic 
deeds done by many women who have been 
famous in history, instancing Margaret of 
Denmark as a woman whose abilities would 
have adorned even the presidential chair of 
our own republic. By the laws of our Com- 
monwealth four classes are denied the suffrage, 
—idiots, lunatics, criminals and women. Of 
the first three of these classes men have a de- 
cided majority, especially among the crimi- 
nals, In the past seven years there have been 
made in Boston 400,000 criminal arrests, only 
25 4-10 per cent. of which were from the wo- 
men. In 1820 Chief Justice Parsons said that 
women were denied the ballot because they 
have no wills, thus classing them among the 
slaves. Taxation without representation is 
tyranny, as indeed is government without the 
consent of the governed, and yet the women 
of this country are taxed for 400,000,000 of 
dollars, with no representation; and the con- 
trol of their children, whom they have almost 
died for, is taken entirely from them and 
without their consent. The reports of the 
chief of police of Boston for 1870 and 1871 call 
attention to the fact that there are laws against 
lewdness, which are practically applied to wo- 
men only. Men are never arrested for night- 
walking. When the Legislature was asked to 
pass a law of this sort, to apply to men, the re- 
sponse was that it ought not to be passed. It 
is woman’s duty to demand the suffrage. Many 
existing evils can be cured only by giving the 
ballot to woman, and if she really desires to 
serve her Lord and Master, she must demand 
the best means of doing it. 


Mr. GARRISON followed Mrs. Bowles with 
brief remarks, insisting that woman was de- 
nied the ballot, not because of lunacy, igno- 
rance or unfitness, but because of her sex. 
Men have taken women into their own hands, 
in the matters of education, laws, marriage 
regulations, divorce laws, disposition of chil- 
dren and many other things where woman is 
equally interested with man, and should have 
an equal right to control. 

This transcendent outrage was vanishing 
before the progress of education. Men should 
hang their heads for shame in view of such 
conduct. Women should have a voice in the 
laws relative to marriage,in order that it 
might be elevated and purified. The sphere of 
woman was equally boundless with that of 
man, and no man should sully his lips by talk- 
ing about the appropriate sphere of woman. 

Lucy STonE related some amusing anecdo- 
tes in relation to her experience before the joint 
special committee of the Legislature last win- 
ter. It is said by many that woman does not 
want the ballot, and this when there is now 
on the stage a woman who has come from 
Oregon, to aid in this movement, and when 
last winter, in Delaware, a woman walked 
three miles through the severe cold to attend 
a meeting. Some men are fearful that in 
casting the ballot woman will lose her woman- 
liness. Who gave her her womanliness? He 
who made her a woman can keep her one. 

The clergyman who said that if women 
wanted the ballot, they could ask for it, re- 
minded her of a big boy who took all of a little 





boy’s marbles, and then put his hands in his 


pocket, saying: “‘Let him ask if he wants ’em.’’ 
She would willingly endure all the roughness 
of primary meetings if she’ could only secure 
laws which would give her rights to equal priv- 
ileges with men. She spoke of the action of 
the Brooklyn Presbytery with regard to Miss 
Smiley, as illiberal, unjust, and unchristian. 
Speaking of the members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, who voted against Woman Suf- 
frage, she said that women, though they have 
not the ballot, have talent and influence, and 
they must use them to prevent the re-election 
of every man who has voted against Woman 
Suffrage, leaving no stone unturned to accom- 
plish this purpose. Horace Greeley is a hater 
of Woman Suffrage, and every woman should 
see that no man over whom she has influence 
should even think of voting for him. 

Mrs. Duntway, of Oregon, then related to 
the audience an interview she lately had with 
Mr. Greeley, the “sage of Chappaqua,” who 
had bitterly disappointed her, and who re- 
minded her forcibly of a Western bird known 
asasage hen. After considerable difficulty in 
gaining admittance to the erudite fowl, she 
asked him if he were in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, and received for a reply: “I don’t want 
women to bemen.” Restraining through pity, 
the retort justifiable, which trembled on her 
lips, Mrs. Duniway asked if the sage hen’s 
daughters had no aspirations after suffrage, 
and learned that the elder of them is a Catho- 
lic, and would probably prefer to confess to 
the priest; and equally precise and interest- 
ing information in regard to the younger. 
Mrs. Duniway assured Horace Greeley that 
if she had no more influence over her family 
than that, she would think she had lived in 
vain, whereat Horace looked annoyed, and 
Mrs. Duniway thought he wouldn’t want to 
see her again. Mrs. Duniway proposes to 
show the Liberal Republicans next November 
that she edits a journal which holds the bal- 
ance of power in Oregon. At the close of 
these remarks, Mr. Garrison declared the 
meeting adjourned. 

Tuesday Morning Session. 

Lucy STone called the meeting to order 
promptly at 10 1-2 oclock,and urged the im- 
mediate transaction of the customary business. 

On motion of Miss Southwick, a Committee 
of seven on finance was appointed, namely :— 
Margaret W. Campbell, Huldah B. Loud, Mrs, 
Allen, Laura Whiting, Prof. Clark, Susie Vogl, 
Mrs. McLaughlin Smith. 

On motion of Mr. Blackwell, a Committee of 
Business of eizht was appointed, as follows:— 
H. B. Blackwell, Armenia 8S, White, Hon. Sam- 
uel E. Sewell,Celia Burleigh,’'William S, Robin- 
son, Mary A. Livermore, Stephen S, Foster, 
Ada C. Bowles. 

A Committee on Nominations was next ap- 
pointed, consisting of E. D. Draper, Mrs. Wm. 
S. Robinson, Lucy Stone, Rev. Phebe A. Han- 
ford, Mercy B, Jackson,}M. D.,C. K. Whip- 
ple. 

Lucy STone as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, then made a verbal report of the 
action and progress of the Association, during 
the past year, in the different New England 
States. In regard to Massachusetts, she re- 
ferred to the resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Republican State Convention, last Fall, 
commending Woman Suffrage to careful and 
respectful consideration, to the endorsement 
of Woman Suffrage by the State Labor Reform 
Convention, to its discussion and almost adop- 
tion by the State Prohibition Convention, to 
the silence of the Democratic Convention, to 
Governor Washburn’s recommendation that 
women be allowed to vote on the sale of ale 
and beer, to the appointment for the first time, 
of a joint special committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, and its majority report in favor of a 
constitutional amendment, to its defeat by a 
vote of 67 to 134, to the active campaign of meet- 
ings, more than two hundred in number, held 
during the past year by Mesdames Campbell, 
Bowles, Eastman and Folsom, to the Conven- 
tions at Great Barrington, Pittsfield, Taunton, 
Fail River and New Bedford, to the successful 
Woman Suffrage Bazar which had furnished 
the means of holding the above meetings and 
also of aiding the work of the‘ American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association in New York, New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, Maryland, and Washing- 
ton, also to the increasing circulation and 
influence of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which 
has been largely aided by the New England 
Association. 

In New Hampshire, a number of successful 
meetings had been held under the efficient su- 
pervision of Mrs. Armenia S. White. Mrs. 
Livermore’s brief but brilliant ané effective po- 
litical campaign in that State was an evidence 
of Woman’s increasing influence in politics. 

In Maine, in response to petitions from cit- 
izens of that State, the Committee on Legal 
Reform gave a hearing to Lucy Stone and H. 
B. Blackwell, as counsel for the petitioners, 
and reported a bill conferring Equal Suffrage 
on women in the approaching Presidential 
elections. This bill passed the Senate by a 
handsome majority, and failed in the: House 
by only three votes. So near did we come to 
success in that great State. 

In the Rhode Island Legislature, the sub- 
ject had been again considered by a commit- 
tee, but no action taken. Many meetings 
have been held in that State, by Elizabeth K, 
Churchill and others. 





[CoNTINUED ON PAGE 176.] 
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[For the Woman’s JourNAL] 
RENUNCIATION. 


BY ANNIE JOHNSON. 


‘The stormy night is past. How clear and bright 
Falls the sweet sunshine on the stormed-tossed sea! 
The ship went down, that we had watched o’er night 
With its worn sailors, who, in sight of land, 
Were clinging, helpless, to the swaying mast. 

- In vain were watch-fires kindled on the sand, 
The storm grew wilder, and the night came fast, 
There, the crew perished, ere the night was past. 
Is the strife e’er within thy soul as well, 
Oh, thou, so long by stormy passions tossed? 
Shall Peace e’er come within thy heart to dwell, 
Or Love cease grieving for its treasure lost? 
For lo! of all God gave or took away, 
His best, and dearest gift, thou must resign this day! 
~—NAHANT, Mass. 





APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Oh, the glory of the blossoms! 
Apple blossoms pink and white; 

Snowy in the gloaming shadows, 
Rosy in the morning light! 


Now the trees, all gnarled and hoary, 
Garbed in mosses sombre-hued,| 

Crown their age with festal garlands, 
Hailing May with life renewed. 


Every where—in vale or upland— 
Laughing at our fickle skies, 

Bursting forth for lord and cotter, 
Apple blossoms greet our eyes. 


Alice, pensive in her pleasure ; 
Annie, with her archer smile, 

Weaving fancies with her flowers, 
Pure as they from smirch or guile; 


Or toward my window glancing, 
Snowy flakes in handfuls fling, 

And with beck’ning finger bid me 
Come and taste the breath of spring. 


Haply as they, loitering, listen 
While some lark soars high and light, 
Dream they how from out the home-nest 
They, too, shall ere long take flight ? 


Drawn thence by that love whose castles 
Each of us has helped to build; 

Painting all our airy fabrics 
Rainbow-tinted, pleasure-filled. 


Shall I dim their dreams with bodings 
Of the hours for all in store, 

When the spring of life has vanished,’ 
And the clouds creep darkling o’er? 


Nay; for rather would I borrow 
From the teachings of the May 
Deeper faith in Him who gives us 
Strength for every coming day; 
Rather hope my treasured blossoms, 
Like the blooms that grace the tree, 
Into golden fruit may ripen 
Sound at heart, and canker-free. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





DRIFTING. 


[The poem, given below, written by Buchanan 
Read after his return from Naples and Vesuvius, is a 
model of easy and graceful rhythm, and languid but 
poetic thought :} 


My soul to-day is far away 

Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 

My winged boat, like a bird aftoat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote. 


Round purple peaks it sails, and seeks 

Blue inlets and their erystal creeks, 

Where high rocks throw, through deeps below, 
A duplicated golden glow. 


Far, vague and dim the mountains swim; 
While on Veeuvius’ misty brim, 

With outstretched hands, the gray smoke stands 
O’erlooking the voleanic lands, 


Here Ischia smiles o’er liquid miles ; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 

Calm Capri waits, her sapphire gates, 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 


I heed not if my rippling skiff 

Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff; 
With dreamful eyes my spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 


Under the walls where swells and falls 
The bay’s deep breast at intervals, 

At peace I lie, blown softly by, 

A cloud upon this liquid sky. 


The day, so mild, is Heaven’s own child, 
With Earth and Ocean reconciled— 

The airs I feel around me steal 

Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 


Over the rail my hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail. 
A joy intense, the cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 
a a ae a. 
Her children, hid the cliffs amid, 
Are gamboling with the gamboling kid; 
Or down the walls, with tipsy calls, 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 


The fisher’s child, with tresses wild, 
Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 
With glowing lips sings as she skips, 
Or gazes at the far-off ships. 


Yon deep barque goes where Traffic blows, 
From lands of sun to lands of snows; 

This happier one, its course is run 

From lands of snow to lands of sun. 


O happy ship, to rise and dip, 
With the blue crystal at your lip, 
O happy crew, my heart with you 
Sails, and sails and sings anew. 


No more, no more the worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar. ° 
With dreamful eyes my spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 








A WomAn’s INVENTION.—In Lecky’s work 
on “European Morals,” vol. 2d, page 85, we 
find it stated that a Roman lady named Fabi- 
ola, in the fourth century, founded at Rome, as 
an act of penance, the first public hospital; 
and the charity planted by that woman’s hand 
overspread the world, and will alleviate to the 
end of time the darkest anguish of humanity, 


LITTLE FOXES. 


It was a small, plain room, though home- 
like and cheery; books on the table, and two 
or three pictures on the walls. The lamp 
flared slightly as the warm summer breeze 
crept in through the closed blinds of the win- 
dow. It stirred in Margaret’s brown hair as 
she sat meditatively by the table. One hand 
held the bent head, and the other almost un- 
conciously turned the leaves of a well-worn 
book. Finally the girl started up decisively. 

***Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.’ That’s easy reading, but 
hard doing. If one could only do what one 
likes best, there wouldn’t be any trouble, but 
‘whatsoever’ "’—and she tossed her hair back 
with a half-impatient gesture. 

Margaret was tired. The day had vexed 
and troubled her. Her fine schemes had not 
been carried out; the beautiful things she had 
been going to do had given over to a thousand 
small cares and interruptions. And now to 
have the lesson of the day enforced by this un- 
apswerable precept was annoying. 

**There’s Mabel Orton and Fanny Loring,’ 
thought Margaret, falling into the unprofitable 
occupation of making comparisons, “life is all 
a romance to them; whatever they want, they 
have; and they don’t deserve it more than”— 

But she checked herself, and ended with a 
more energetic reflection. “Repining won’t 
mend the matter; there’s nothing to do but to 
go on in the old way;’’ and, as she bent afew 
minutes by the bed, better thoughts took pos- 
session of her, the Angel of Peace came down 
and won her spirit to gentleness and patience. 
Half an hour later, she was asleep. 

Perhaps Margaret was moody and suscepti- 
ble to impressions. It is certain that her more 
exalted state of mind did not last long, for in 
sleep her thoughts lapsed into the tone that 
had prevailed during theday. She dreamed of 
various matters pertaining to the kitchen, and 
especially of making five loaves of bread and 
six pies which had no sooner been taken from 
the oven than they were swallowed up by in- 
satiable waiting mouths, when she despairing- 
ly went to work aud made another batch, con- 
tinuing the operation until flour-barrel and 
sugar-box were empty quite, and there were 
no longer materials whereof to produce those 
edibles. 

Partly perhaps, because she had been baking 
a large part of the night, Margaret came to 
consciousness next morning less refreshed 
than usual; she felt somewhat heavy and op- 
pressed physically ; she became aware of a dull 
headache, tinctured with neuralgia, an affec- 
tion not uncommon, but particularly unwel- 
come, to her this morning. In.the midst of 
her confused recollections of the previous 
night, she was startled by a sudden crashing 
below, the voices of the children, hurrying 
feet, and general disturbance. Along with the 
shock of this unknown disaster, there came a 
convincing sense of having over-slept, and she 
started up with energy. 

A rueful face appeared at the door. 

“What’s the matter, Annie?” 

‘Your new picture’s all broke to pieces. 
Georgie ’n I were playin’, ’n we didn’t mean to 
hit it, ’n it fell down ’n smashed up.” 
Margaret soon hurried below. The framed 
crayon head of Raphael she had been industri- 
ously working on at odd minutes for some 
time, and lately finished, lay despoiled upon 
the floor. The glass was broken in pieces, and 
the light frame, in a decided state of disloca- 
tion. Mrs. Morne’s face did not help matters 
any; it was dark with impatience and fretful- 
ness. 

“You didn’t hang it carefully, did you? I’m 
sure it couldn’t have fallen so easily if you 
had.” 

Margaret said nothing, but picked up the 
pieces rather forlornly, and laid them on the 
table for future reconstruction. Not a very 
serious affair, to be sure, but then it happened 
so early in the day. 

‘*How easy it is to fall any way!’’ reflected 
she, as she turned towards the kitchen to help 
get breakfast. ‘‘Onecan come down in this 


isto go up, or even to stay where one is al- 
ready.” Sentiment that received a new and 
unexpected illustration, as her foot turned on 
the step leading to the kitchen, and she came 
lightly to the floor, not much the worse for the 
tumble. 

Neither did her spirits suffer increased de- 
pression by this accident, and she went about 
the ordinary work of the kitchen with quiet 
determination, only an occasional pang in the 
temples giving a momentary sharper edge to 
her thoughts. Mrs. Morne did not notice that 
she was unwontedly quiet, and paler than usu- 
al, being quite too busy for such observation, 
and certainly whatever experience was befall- 
ing the girl, she kept it to herself, so far as 
words went. Three hours later, having ironed 
a last installment of collars and cuffs, swept 
and dusted the sitting-room, and supplement- 
ed the baking of the night by a couple of loaves 
of cake and a custard, she slipped up stairs to 
take breath and repair the enforced neglect of 
the earlier morning by a brief chapter, prepar- 
atory to an hour of the favorite drawing before 
dinner. Margaret gratefully turned the leaves 
of the book, and was just losing herself in 
some fresh meaning of the old, familiar phrase, 





when her ear caught the click of the gate, and 





world without any trouble, but the difficulty | 


she glanced up to behold a formidable proces- 
sion of persons approaching the house. It 
was Mr. and Mrs. Watson,—distant relatives 
of the Mornes’—and their three children. 

“To dinner!’ exclaimed the stricken Marga- 
ret. “And they’!l stay all day. Whatever pos- 
sessed them to come without letting us know!” 
She remembered with a wild regret the relia- 
ble servant, now away for a time; the fact that 
there wasn’t meat enough for dinner for all 
this troop flashed vividly upon her conscious- 
ness; the contemplated drawing diminished in 
absurdly sudden perspection ; and through all, 
harsh, impatient words came painfully up from 
below. 

The necessity of going to the door sharply 
concluded this jumble of reflections, and she 
met the new comers with as pleasant a smile 
as she could muster. 

“How d’ye do?’ cried Mr. Watson, in loud 
good nature, seizing her hand, and giving it 
such a grip that she winced underit. “Heard 
y’s to. home, and thought we’d come down, 
and see how ye looked after gradooatin’. 
Seems as ef y’d lost all y’r color,’’ noticing the 
pallor of the girl, and attributing it to the ne- 
farious arts of boarding-school life. 

“Indeed, I’m quite well,” said Margaret, try- 
ing to answer brightly, cordially shaking hands 
with Mrs. Watson, pleasantly greeting the 
children, and ushering them all into the sit- 
ting-room. 

The wrappings of the visitors having been 
disposed of, they gave themselves to a more 
critical scrutiny of their young hostess, and 
Mr. Watson went on in untaught familiarity. 

“Law me! how she’s changed, aint she, 
"Mandy? Gittin’ an eddication most gen’al- 
ly changes folks, and sometimes it makes ’em 
good for nothing. But I guess you aint one 
of that kind, be you?” bending a peculiar, 
sharp glance of inquiry upon Margaret. 

“If he could ever know how good for noth- 
ing I do feel!” thought she, the quick blood 
rising to her cheeks ready enough now. * 

But she was spared a longer embarrassment 
by the entrance of her mother, who put off the 
frowns of the morning, asshe opened the door, 
and came forward to welcome the guests, Mar- 
garet was glad enough to exchange places with 
her, and she slipped out into the kitchen feel- 
ing that even work there was decidedly prefer- 
able to any communion whatsoever with these 
people, but grimly conscious that both experi- 
ences would probably come to her in sufficient 
measure, ‘She was fairly in the midst of the 
adverse current of the day, and she gave her- 
self up to it with moody submission. Even 
when the potatoes burnt to the pot, and she 
scalded her hand with water from the tea-ket- 
tle, she said to herself, “It might as well beso; 
it didn’t make much difference.”’ 

By the time dinner was over, the children, 
who at first only stared silently with open 
mouths, began to feel at home and make them- 
selves free with everything aboutthem. They 
investigated matters with charming familiar- 
ity, and were in no wise restrained by their par- 
ents, With unspeakable agony, Margaret saw 
them turn the leaves of her rarest books with 
their soiled fingers, first moistening those 
digits with saliva; bend back the covers of her 
best album nearly double, and pull in pieces 
a treasured spray of climbing fern. They fell 
upon her portfolio of sketches, dragged her 
new shawl upon the floor, and in the garden, 
picked handfuls of flowers unpermitted: while 
in the midst, Mrs. Watson placidly poured a 
stream of volubility into her distressed ears :— 
facts, comments, questions by the wholesale, 
all alike thoughtless, inconsiderate, harrassing. 
“What you going todo with yourself now 
you’ve left school?” earnestly inquired that 
lady. 

What, indeed! thought Margaret. 

“Marry some fine gentleman, I s’pose, to 
take care on you, and keep you in style. Guess 
you’d like that as well as anything,’ she con- 
tinued, not noticing the peculiar expression 
that flitted over the girl’s face. 

Inasmuch as Mrs. Watson took the thing for 
granted, she did not feel called upon to reply, 
and she remained silent; but the words of her 
tormentor aggravated her already troubled 
thoughts, and her face grew more serious and 
thoughtful. 

“Your father said when you were little you 
wan’t no common child,” proceeded the lady, 
noting for the first time the expression of her 
companion’s countenance. ‘‘Reckon you'll 
come out better’n most of ’em; but likely, 
talented young men is rather skerce about 
here,” still dwelling upon the matrimonial 
idea. 

“IT don’t know,’ murmured Margaret, ab- 
sently; then becoming aware of the absurdity 
of her reply, continued, “I presume I shall 
teach somewhere, if I can get the chance.’’ 

In this manner, the afternoon wore away. ® 

Tea well over, the visitors began to talk of 
going, but were such a formidable period in 
actually getting started that Margaret began 
to despair of ever seeing the last of them. 
She thought of Dr. Holmes’s “ceremonial in- 
clined plane,” and wondered whether these 
people could ever be backed down one with 
any “oily phrases” whatsoever. 

As they finally departed, leaving an atmos- 
phere of annoyance and vexation behind them, 
she turned and walked wearily up stairs. Twi- 
light had already fallen, but the gentle, sooth- 








ing influence it sometimes brings was lacking; 
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she was too out of spirits to be so easily com- 
forted, and she said to herself, remembering 
the father that had long slept. “Whatever his 
opinion of me was years ago, it’s evident I’m 
‘common’ enough now, and everything about 
me.” She didn’t mean to be ungrateful, but 
she was thoroughly tired, and évery circum- 
stance of the day had only added to her wea- 
riness of mind and body. 

Perhaps no ordinary event would be likely 
to lift the depression settling down upon her. 
Certainly the sound of the church-bell, sud- 
denly falling through the silence, and remind- 
ing her of the usual Wednesday evening ser- 
vice had not that effect. She was in no mood to 
go out to-night; but being accustomed to obey 
conscience rather than feeling, she put on her 
hat and shawl, and started. She felt, rather 
than mentally commented upon, the stillness 
of nightfall, and barely noted the clouds gath- 
ering in the horizon. Only the gay piano- 
music, coming from a home she knew well, 
much aroused her. 

“They are having a merry time there at 
least, and evidently don’t trouble themselves 
much about going to the chapel.’’ 

As for the meeting it was colder and duller 
than ever,she thought. “The brethren” went 
through the usual round of prayer and re- 
mark, but there was little to help or encourage 
a young, troubled heart. For the women, they 
all sat silent and decorous ; whatever was their 
experience of need or of satisfaction, of regret 
or of desire, nobody was any the wiser for it. 

Only one little incident saved the hour from 
utter commonplaceness and monotony. In 
the midst of a portentous silence, the voice of 
a whip-poor-will close to the chapel was heard 
todemand its usual punishment. In the 
dead stillness of the hour and place, it came 
through the open windows of the room with 
startling distinctness. A minute after, one of 
the men rose to speak; and the two vocal ex- 
ercises went on together, As the speaker’s 
voice increased in volume, so did the whip- 
poor-will’s. Louder and more voluble it grew, 
attaining in the end such a fullness and power 
as Margaret had never before heard. Such 
was the rising ardor and vehemence of the 
two parties, that she was irresistibly reminded 
of a match game, in which each tried to out- 
do the other, but in which, as it proved, the 
less musical party carried the day, for when 
the orator arrived at the customary perora- 
tion, a frightfully abused passage from 
‘Thanatopsis,’ wrapping his coat-tails illus- 
tratively about him, the bird seemed to have 
exhausted itself, and its song died away. 

But a more ominous voice began to rise 
without. Low, distant mutterings in the 
heavens rapidly increased, and there was a 
storm arising. By the time the meeting closed 
the sky was black with clouds, and quick, 
threatening raindrops were falling. A heavy 
shower seemed imminent, but Margaret had 
not a long distance to walk, and thinking she 
could reach home in time to escape its viv- 
lence, she left the chapel and hurried on, not 
much brightened by this last untoward event 
of the day. 

The storm gathered with unexpected rap- 
idity. She had gone but a little way’ when 
deafening peals of thunder burst forth, and 
vivid flashes of lightning shot along the sky, 
illuminating the gloom of the path in which 
she walked with intermittent splendor. 

Although never nervously afraid in a thun- 
der-storm, she was just deciding to take refuge 
from the fury of the elements in one of the 
houses near, when a blinding flash of light 
seemed to pervade all about her; then came 
a fearful shock of sound so appalling, it would 
seem to have coliected all the forces of the 
storm in itself. For an instant, Margaret felt 
stunned and bewildered; she scarcely knew 
where she was, or what had happened; but 
in another minute she saw that a large tree 
standing solitary and apart on the green, a 
short distance from her, had beer struck by 
the terrific bolt; its noble trunk split in two, 
and a large part of it shattered into fragments, 
She stood silent and awestruck, seemingly un- 
able to move. The air was full of a strange 
smell; in her ears was ‘a; ringing sound. It 
seemed scarcely possible that she had escaped ; 
a few steps farther along, and she must have 
been involved in the tragedy of the living 
What power had kept her so safe, 
almost within the very circle of swift de- 
struction ? 

Filled with a sense of awful danger escaped, 
she was held to the spot for several minutes, 
and when she started on again, the storm was 
already subsiding. It seemed to have burst 
forth full-armed, with hardly noticeable prep- 
aration, and to be retiring as swiftly as it 
came, as if spent and wearied with its own ex- 
cess. But to Margaret, walking along the fa- 
miliar way, the event wasa revelation. Things 
had assumed new proportions, The vexations 
and disappointments of the day diminished to 
the trifles that they were, and the more essen- 
tial and valuable part of her life rose into 
breadth and prominence. The accidents of 
her surroundings seemed as nothing: the in- 
ner, central life, that can transmute these into 
beauty and honor, was the all-important mat- 
ter. What she was, was the question, not 
where she went, or what she did. 

Would her life ever seem to her insignificant 
and common ugain? Perhaps she thought 
not, as she reached home, and shut the door 
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upon the darkness and terror of the night, fee}- 
ing how easily she might never have returned 
there. But this was only one of many lessons, 
The heart needs much discipline before it can 
agree to the conditions of fortune, and Mar- 
garet was not of easy, quiet temper. Yet no 
experience is in vain; each one accomplishes 
its mission, and brings us nearer the perfect 
condition of true, ideal life. 
JENNY Burr. 





THE STORY OF LUCY. 


DEAR Epirors :—A few weeks ago the New 
York Tribune, under the above heading, pub- 
lished the following :— 


About twenty years ago, a girl-baby was born 
to a carpenter and his wife who had five boys al- 
ready swarming and squabbling about the three 
roomed house. The baby shared the fate 
of solitary girls among arethees. She was the 
something rare and un wonted which had never 
come into their common life before; she was 
the bit of porcelain among rough crockery; 
her father and the bigger boys dubbed her “‘lit- 
tle lady ;” carried her out proudly on Sunday 
afternoons, when their own clothes were 
coarse and patched enough; but she never 
lacked a bit of embroidery or a feather in her 
cap. She, unlike myriads of other children, 
was born to no inexorable inheritance of poy- 
erty, or dirt, or crime. The carpenter was a 
hard-working, honest, domestic old man, 
whose highest ambition was to give each of 
his boys a steady trade, “that they might nev- 
er need to take to shifty ways to earn a meal,” 
For Lucy, of course, he hoped for something 
better. His wife was a thrifty Scotch-Irishwo- 
man, who had lived in one house at service for 
fifteen years before her marriage, and could 
command a high salary at any time now as 
househeeper. ‘‘Girls in the old country,” she 
said, “were set to work from the time they 
could walk. They did not need to drudge so 
here. There were chances for them in a free 
country.” She never passed a rich man’s 
daughter, delicately dressed, that she did not 
think of these “chances ;’’ chances that num- 
bered not only easy living and refinement, but 
equipages, velvets, diamonds, Education plac- 
ed all men ona level. Her mother’s heart 
was sore and tender. Why should not her 
little girl enter into that high, unknown world 
of luxury from which she had been shut out ? 
God had made no life so full of blessings that 
it ought not to be possible to Lucy with her 
loving blue eyes and wonderful bright hair. It 
was quite true that God had made no life of 
happy womanhood which was net possible to 
the child, She had a practical, nimble intel- 
lect, was frank, earnest, affectionate; blushes 
and tears came quickly, signs of a delicate na- 
ture and tender conscience, befitting to a ser- 
vant as a queen, both of them being God’s chil- 
dren. One would have said the girl was born 
to bein time a pure maiden, a loving wife, a 
faithful mother. 

She went to school years after her brothers 
were at work, but learned little more than to 
read and write; whatever ability she had as- 
suredly did not lie in the path of book-knowl- 
edge; the boys bought her a cheap piario at 
auction, on which she strummed a few street 
airs. People who noticed the girl’s readiness 
and winning manner, told her mother it was 
time she was making some provision for her, 
and offered to take her into their houses as a 
servant. But menial work was a certainty 
which to Lucy's vague chances were an insult. 
Even drudgery at home was spared her, that 
she might run with her school-companions, or 
reaa tue cheap papers of the day. Gradually 
the fine delicacy faded out of her face; her 
voice grew loud; the quick step dragged lazily ; 
it became a matter of course for her to watch 
her old father work for her while she sat idle. 
At last the turn came; the elder brothers mar- 
ried; the old man and his wife died; a deform- 
ed brother kept the house with Lucy, but it 
was necessary that she should earn her own 
living. There were half-a-dozen homes open 
to her, where she would have had light work 
which would have fitted her for her duties 
when she married, high wages, and the protec- 
tion and seclusion of a refined, Christian fami- 
ly. But this girl, whose Master was born in a 
stable, was indignant at being asked to take 
the place of a servant. She went into a mill. 
The wages were good. She had her ambition. 
Velvets and diamonds made the lady. She 
could at least tlaunt in Terry and Milton gold. 
She had the imagination of other young girls 
—the zest for love, adventure. No knights or 
gentlemen came about the mill, or lovers to 
the house, but there was the chance compli- 
ment from young men on the streets; the en- 
counter on the street-cars going home at night. 

The story is told. Therecame a day when 
the deformed brother, who had watched over 
her since she was a baby, with a sorer tender- 
ness because no other woman could ever be 
near or dear to him, cursed her and drove her 
from the door. She went gladly. The street 
life suited her now; for the change in the girl 
did not begin in dress, or face, or voice; it 
worked out from within. Year by year, her 
training had corrupted soul and brain. It 
mattered little when the symptoms of decay 
showed themselves to the world. For years 
she has tested the street life. Last week it 
ended. In the bright sunlight a bloated, filthy 
woman crept out of the prison van into the 
stone archway of the city prison, and the iron 
gates with their heavy clang shut on her, not 
to open fortwo years. “Lucy——, sentenced 
for grand larceny.’’ Whether, when they 
open, her ruined body will be there to drag it- 
self out into the sunlight again matters little. 
It may live until old age. But Lucy, honest, 
unselfish, pure in thought, died long ago. If 
it had been only to sleep with her mother on 
yonder hill-side, we might have made the grass 
green above her, knowing that the child would 
come again. But she, still living, went down 
into a grave from which there is no place 0 
resurrection, though we seek it carefully and 
with tears. Perhaps it is a story without 4 
moral: at least it has none, if mothers do not 
find it for themselves, 


It is a common artifice of those who oppose 
Woman Suffrage, and persistently refuse to 
recognize her right to “citizenship,” to publish 
occasionally, something like the above, which 
does almost as much harm in a Christian com- 
munity, as the lesson of Jesus in the eighth 
chapter of John does good. If there be, with- 
in the extent of your influence, any opportuni- 
ty to counteract the evil effect of this story 
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upon those who do not now think that the re- 

sources of women for self-support need to be 

enlarged by any method of attractive industry, 

put only to support life, I beg it may not be 
over. 

For is it not false and wicked judgment, to 
represent that all girls who are not willing to 
work out at service, and feel thankful for the 
opportunity to do drudgery “under the protec- 
tion and seclusion of a refined, Christian fami- 
ly,’ are hostile to honor, virtue, and goodness ? 

Perhaps if this poor, careworn mother, who 
had worked at service fifteen years before her 
marriage, and then, in a “three-roomed house,” 
had “borne, and nursed, and reared” five boys 
before the little girl gladdened their household, 
had lived to feel that “her training had corrupt- 
ed her,soul and brain,” she might have found 
the moral. She might know why this offend- 
er went so far beyond the ordinary depth of 
human guilt, “that she has gone down into a 
grave from which there is no place of resurrec- 
tion, though we seek it carefully and with 
tears.” 





THE TRODDEN WORM TURNS. 


BuskrRks, N. Y., May 9, 1872. 

DEAR JouRNAL:—In Senator Claussen’s 
speech published in No. fifteen of your paper, 
there are some ideas so unjust that I, for one, 
am constrained to protest against them. 
Does this ancient German think to stop pro- 
gressive America in her onward march? 
Having himself received the full benefit of this 
land of freedom, he seeks to withhold the 
same from native born American women, who 
were studying the arts and sciences at our best 
institutions, while he was stammering broken 
English in poverty and obscurity. Coming 
from a country ruled by royalty, the mildew of 
oppression is still upon him. Raised from being 
oppressed, he is now himself an oppressor. 
Had he remained in his own country, he 
might have been a pack-peddler to this day; 
but, being in this land of freedom (for men), 
he set his mark high. And why should he 
not? Was not every way open to him, and 
all because he happened to be a man? And 
now he dares to taunt women with not having 
accomplished as much in the scientific world 
while in a state of servitude, as men have, in 
freedom and independence. And so he de- 
cides that women are not the equals of men, 
because they have not accomplished as much 
under every disadvantage, as men have with 
every advantage. How reasonable! As 
though a licentiate should apply for ordina- 
tion and receive the reply that, as he had not 
already preached excellent sermons, he should 
not now have the opportunity of doing so. 
Logical Senator Claussen! But we will trust 
that the bright light of the nineteenth century 
will yet shine into his murky brain and heart, 
and drive away some of the clouds of prej- 
udice resting there. I would ask, how many 
women have had either time or money to pur- 
sue scientific studies of much magnitude? 
A man may retire to his study and stay all day, 
and day after day,and no one thinks of dis- 
turbing him; but if a married woman stays 
away an hour, she is confronted by an urgent 
delegation of husband and children who never 
rest until she again gives up to them her whole 
time and energies. If women could accom- 
plish as much in odd moments as men do in 
years of uninterrupted effort and experiment, 
men might condescend to admit that we were 
their equals; but, as we are only human be- 
ings, and require the same facilities, the same 
stimulus to exertion that our brothers re- 
quire, the cry is straightway raised, ‘‘Behold 
how little thay do!” For centuries, woman’s 
lot has been one of hardship and opprobrium ; 
but now, that Christianity has shown us the 
high estate for which we were created, and 
from which we have been thrust, not by supe- 
rior intellect, but by mere strength of arm, 
we will never rest until justice is done us. 

Men and women now read the Bible for 
themselves, instead of looking through the 
spectacles of men of past ages. 

And lo, these words stand up before them, 
clear and unmistakable: ‘And God said let us 
make man in our own image, after our own 
likeness; and let them have dominion...... 
So God created man in his own image; in the 
image of God created he him; male and fe- 
male created he them.’ So God made the 
man and the woman equal, and gave to the 
woman dominion as well as to the man. 

Then what monstrous robbery has it been, 
that for six thousand years men have usurped 
these rights, and added them to their own. 
And not only so, but they have taken women 
themselves as a part of their own dominion, and 
kept them ever since in a state of subjection. 
Might was right in those days, andit was mus- 
cle that ruled, not mind. But that delectable 
state of things will not continue much longer, 
thanks to the WoMAN’s JouRNAL and all the 
brave band of men and women who have 
been fighting our battles for us, while we have 
been sitting with closed eyes not knowing 
that we had any rights that needed defending. 

Emerson says with truth that, “It appears to 
be a law of nature that whatever is unable to 
defend itself sball go undefended.’’ 

All honor then to those who have risen up 
and declared that women have rights that men 
are bound to respect. 

That servitude is not the normal condition 





of woman is shown by woman's spirit being | all unsightly articles of dress which interfere 


still unbroken, after a lapse of six thousand 
years of oppression. 

But it took only four hundred years to break 
the spirit of the Hebrew men; instead of fol- 
lowing Moses with brave’ hearts, they sighed 
for leeks and garlic, and said, we will take the 
stripes and scourging of the Egyptians if we 
can only have our beloved leeks and garlic 
once more. iy 

But not forsuch as that do women sigh; 
but for liberty, precious God-given liberty. 


“O Liberty! can we resign thee, 
Once having felt x generous flame ? 
Can tyrants’ bolts or bars confine thee 
Or whip thy noble spirit tame ?”’ 


JUSTICIA. 





MADAME THIERS. 


An English newspaper gives the following 
pleasant description of the wife of the French 
President :— 


Madame Thiers held her little court in the re- 
ception saloon, a fine and charmingly decor- 
ated room, which the First Napoleon used as 
his council-chamber. Those plump Loves 
which sported round the ceiling have witness- 
ed no stranger or more suggestive sight since 
Boucher painted them, than the republican 
drawing-room on which they looked down to- 
night. Madame Thiers was, as is her wont, 
dressed in black, becomingly, richly, but very 
plainly. No diamonds, no pearls, no flowers, 
no flounces—in a word, no frippery whatever. 
What chiefly struck me, with her and the ladies 
round her, was the total absence of Benoiton- 
ism, which no lady must imagine precluded 
taste or elegance. Three or four years ago 
you never thought of asking what ladies were 
at an official reception, but what toilettes, 
The woman was subservient to the dress. If 
she was emancipated from marital authority 
her individuality was lost in Worth or Alex- 
andrine. To-night there was a perfect “inno- 
cence”’ of hair-dye, paint, rice-powder, and 
other artifices of the toilette which take in no- 
body except the persons having recourse to 
them. Madame Thiers looks to advantage in 
evening dress. She was assisted in doing the 
honors, to about I should say fifty ladies, by 
Mdlle. Dosne, who,I hear, had presided at 
the decoration of the rooms, and the laying out 
of the refreshments. The tea-table was an 
exquisite “still life’ picture. It was dainty 
and delicate as an eighteenth century fan. 
The ferns, Virginia creeper, and Nice flowers 
mingled their freshness and fragrance with 
baskets of delicate strawberries. I did not 
see any wine on the buffet, but there was a 
profusion of ices, sherbets, punches, and syr- 
ups. Prince Orloff handed Madame Thiers in 
to tea. Isaw near her Lord Lyons, the Nun- 
cio, M. Ranghabe, General de Cissey, and M. 
Labelonye, a member of the Permanent Com- 
mittee. 





CHEERFULNESS. 

James T. Fields, in a recent lecture on 
“Cheerfulness,’’ remarked that it was difficult 
to make Americans look happy. They might 
be exceedingly joyful, but no one could find it 
out. And especially was this the case in their 
public assemblies. He told of one town in 
New England where they tried to get up a lit- 
tle liveliness by employing a retired minister 
to deliver a series of lectures on ‘‘Mummies,”’ 
the proceeds to be appropriated to buying a 
new town-hearse. But nothing came of it; 
the people were as grave and solemn as ever. 
It is hard to make an American audience gay. 
One hears no “chaffing”’ or fun in a street 
crowd in our cities, No one doubts all this: 
the only difference of opinion is in regard to 
the cause; andif there was no other reason 
for our national lugubriousness, the daily pa- 
pers would furnish asufficient one. What hor- 
rors meet our eyes every morning in these 
sheets! Murders, accidents, suicides, and out- 
rages are among the records of our private life, 
while investigations on every side show that 
there is something very green or rotten in our 
official systems. What then? Must we be 
good in order to be happy? How hard the 
task and how remote the reward! Let us then 
begin at the other end, and be happy that we 
may be good. Jolly fellows seldom commit 
crime. Letus be gay. Let us make our liter- 
ature cheerful and our songs lively. Let our 
artists paint in the sun, that their hearts and 
their subjects may be bright. Why should we 
not laugh? Have we not peace and great 
prosperity, and the Yosemite and half of Ni- 
agara, and is not England to pay us our 
claims? Let us be merry! 


REFORMATION IN DRESS. 

A new association has been formed in Lon- 
don for promoting a reformation in dress— 
we mean, of course, the dress of ladies: it is 
scarcely to be expected that gentlemen would 
assent to there being any need of reform in 
their attire. The members of this “Women’s 
Dress Association’? have adopted principles 
of moderation and economy of time and mon- 
ey in dress, and a due regard to its suitability 
to position and its healthfulness. They have 
bound themselves to observe certain rules con- 
scientiously, and these rules are such as all 
ladies might well bear in mind. We will not 
give our readers the entire code, but only al- 
lude to a few points which seem specially wor- 
thy of attention. The members of the society 
are not tospend more money upon dress than 
they can honestly afford, and they are not to 
be in debt. Yet they are to have proper re- 
gard for appearances, for they pledge them- 
selves to dress ‘““‘becomingly”—a point which 
many ladies forget in their devotion to fash- 
ion. The members promise, also, to avoid al 
exaggerations (especially of head-dresses), and 





| with the natural figure, or anything that 


might attract improper attention. This asso- 
ciation is designed for women of all ranks, and 
the details in which the general principles of 
moderation and economy are to be carried out 
are left to the good sense and discrimination 
of each individual. If judiciously managed, 
the influence must be to favor a simple and 
beautiful style of dress.—Harper’s Bazar. 


SILK CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


A silk culturist, Mr. Romolo Bornhomme, 
has been investigating the resources of Cali- 
fornia, especially Los Angeles County, as to its 
adaptation to the raising of the silk worm and 
culture of the mulberry-tree. According to 
the Los Angeles Star he reports that the 
white mulberry grows easily in that climate: 
He is of the opinion that California will, in the 
course of a few years, be the silk-producing 
country of the world, and that he has seen 
finer specimens of the silk worm in California 
than ever in Japan. About ten million dollars 
are annually expended for the silk eggs by 
Italian and French merchants. Last year an 
Italian silk culturist bought five hundred 
thousand ounces of silk eggs and paid two mil- 
lion dollars for them. This money goes into 
Japanese pockets, but could be partially 
brought to California, in the course of a few 
years, by cultivating the silk worm as an arti- 
cle of export—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





CINNAMON. 


Cinnamon bark is well known to all our 
readers. Boys and girls, as well as many 
grown people, like to scent and eat it. It is 
an article of commerce, and great quantities 
are brought to the United States every year. 
It is in daily use, but not many take any 
thought about where and how it grows, and 
how it is prepared for the market. The Cin- 
namon plant is supposed to be a native of 
Ceylon, an island in the Indian Ocean, south 
of, Asia, the people of which are called the 
Ceylonese, But this plant is cultivated chiefly 
by the people of China, not because a better 
quality or more abundant crop is produced 
there, but because the Chinese are more in- 
dustrious and value commerce more highly 
than the Ceylonese. These countries have 
their Cinnamon harvest, when all hands are 
busily engaged, as are we in gathering the 
productions of thiscountry. But this harvest 
commences in May, and continues until Octo- 
ber. The plants are not cut down and de- 
stroyed ; but the twigs or shoot-limbe are care- 
fully selected and cut off, ranging in size from 
a half inch to two inches, the smaller the bet- 
ter. After they are cut from the plant, a knife 
made for the purpose is run several times 
lengthwise through the bark, so that it may be 
easily stripped off. After being stripped off, 
the bark is dried in the sun, and rolls up like 
quills. It is then bound into bundles of thir- 
ty pounds each, sewed up in mats, and sent 
to market. 

The ‘‘cassia-buds,’ which are procured at 
the drug and confectionery stores, and chewed 
to sweeten the breath, are the dried flowers 
of the cinnamon-tree, gathered for commerce 
just before they burst into bloom. 





HUMOROUS. 
What key is the hardest to tune ?—Donkey. 


When corn is converted into whisky, it 
must become the ‘‘giddy maze’’ we hear of. 


A little girl asked her sister what was chaos, 
that her papa read about? The other replied 
that it was a great pile of nothing and no place 
to put it in. 

Why is a drunkard, hesitating to sign the 
pledge, like a half-covered Hindoo ?—Because 

e is in doubt whether to give up the jug or 
not( Juggernaut). 

“Are you the mate ofthe ship?” asked an 
emigrant of a cook, who was an Irishman. 
"No, sir,’ was phe reply; “I am the man who 
cooks the mate.” 

A Quaker lady advised her son, who was a 
doctor, to inlist with the rebels if he wished to 
aid the Union; “for,” said she, “thee will kill 
more than thee cures.”’ 

“Why do they call Mr. Kingsley, Canon 
Kingsley, mamma?” asked 4 little girl. ‘‘Be- 
cause he is one of the big guns of the Church 
of England, my dear,” was the answer. 

“Why is there no cream on this milk, 
George?” said an under-graduate tp 
“scout” at Cambridge. “Stir it up, sir,” 
the reply. ‘‘It sinks to the bottom.” 

A woman applied to a magistrate the other 
day for a warrant for a neighbor, saying, “She 
called me a thief, your honor. “Can’t I make 
her prove it?” ‘‘Perhaps you can,” quietly re- 
plied the magistrate, “but if I were you I 
wouldn't.” 

A clergyman from a neighboring town and 
one of his‘ parisioners were walking home 
from church one icy day this winter, when 
the old gentleman slipped and fell flat on his 
back. The minister, looking at him a fho- 
ment and being assured that he was net much 
hurt, said tohim: ‘‘Friend, sinners stand on 
slippery places.” The old gentleman looked 
up, as if to assure himself of the fact,and said: 
“T see they do; but I can’t.” 

A little five-year old was receiving instruc- 
tions in morals from his grandmother. The 
old lady told him that all such terms as “by 
golly,’ “by jingo,” ‘‘by thunder,” etc., were 
only little oaths, and but little better than oth- 
er profanities. ‘In fact,” she said, “he could 
tell a profane oath by the prefix ‘by.’ Allsuch 
are oaths. “Well, then, grandmother,’ said 
the little hopeful, “is by ‘telegraph,’ which I 
see in the newspapers, swearing?” “No,” 
said the old lady, “that’s only lying.” 
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CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


Dee. 10. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








F. VOGL & CO 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 
24 Crescent Place, Beston, Mass. 





Freperic Voet, ' 
8. C. Voex. ly May 27. 
A. L. HASKELL & SON, 


124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 
Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(a FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 17. STEAM KILN, t 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and 
Circulating Library. 


With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Cuzsryur Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The WomAn’s JOURNAL may always be had at this 
office. 





THE 


HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES 
alth-Preserving and 
Labor-Saving. 








By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
produced by running Machines will be entirely 
avoided. ith less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For instance, 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
can make from thitty to one hundred stitches on an 
ordinary Famil achine. The Machine always 
starts and runs the right way, and can be eegped in- 
stantly, Can be applied to all machines. arrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. For further particulars, call 
and see it in operation, or send for Descriptive Cir- 


cular. 

FRANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St., Boston. (Qf Agents wanted. 

Mar. 30. 18t 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office=--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street, Boston, 


(a Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 


C. W. TURNER. H. R. CHEney. 
June 24. ly 








LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 
FAITHFUL,” Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 

May 4. 2m 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Oflice, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHEB 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. , 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upen all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, ’72. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ta Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 














SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once. .......--+se++++ 8 5: 
Practical Anatomy, per session........+++++++ 10 
GrmGeMtBG. 6 ices occ ccsicccccccs ccccccccccvsce 30. 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100. 


For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- 
LOGOS. cose ssceesercecceesesecsersessceesens 50. 

Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD: KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 





—s 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. ’ 

For announcements and particulars address the See 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Sécond Avenue, New York City. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANGE. 
By Elizur Wright, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF MASSA> 
CHUSETTS. 

This is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, with steel- 
engraved diagrams, making life insurance, as it is 
and as it ought to be, intelligible to all. It contains 
268 tables, never before published, giving the various 
values, for every year of its possible existence, of ev- 
ery desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs insur- 
ance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the receipt of 
$5.00. Address 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, 

May4. 39 State Street, Boston, 5t 


SPARKLING RUBIES! ! 


NEW SABBATH-SOHOOL SONG BOOK. 

An appropriate name for this neat, complete, and 
most pleasing collection of musical (about 150 
of them), by A. HULL, and H. SAUNDERS. Mu- 
sic, new, fresh, spirited! 


Price, 35 Cents. 
‘“ corer 
Von ee ae ee a — 48 by Wellman 
cents. 


THE PILGRIM’S HARP 
Is the name of a compact book of 210 , which 
can be carried in the pocket, and yet contains a very 
large proportion of the most popular Psalm tunes 
spiritual songs, &c., &c, It would be difficult to 
compte —_— Moy book for Vestry, 

@ Frayer- Social 
ings. By ASA NULE, 

Price, 60 Cents. 
Everybody likes 
“KISSING AT THE GARDEN GATE,” song... 
Loesch, 40. 











THE MUSICAL TREASURE 
Continues to be a “Great Success.” Great variety 
of the best Vocal and Instrumental Music, 

Price in Bds, $2.50; Cloth, $8.00; Gilt, $4.00. 
The above Books and Pieces sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
June 1, tf 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


8. §. HOUGHTON & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES*® 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 

French Flowers Imported by 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported by og 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
French and English Hats Imported b 

8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported b 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Dress Trimmings Imported by 


. 8. HOUGHTON . 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, oe by — 
8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
—AT— , 


BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston. 


EVERY variety Embroderies and 

EV ERY variety Linens, Muslins and te Goods 
EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
EVERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, C " 
EVERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &c., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HAM BURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 25 cts., very c 4 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40c., very desirable! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 
HOUGHTON, 8. 8. & CO., sell Fine Vellings 


HOUGHTON, S. 8S. & CO., sell Fine Lace Goods 
Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. S. & CO., sell Lace Tidies and 
Chea: ' 
HOUGHTON, S. 8S. & CO., Sal’ Dress Tet m- 
m yy 4 
HOUGHTON, S. S. & CO., sell ne Dress But- 
ns t 
HOUGHTON, S,. S. & CO., sell Linen Towels at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS. 

8. S. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS. 

8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODs. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS. 

8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

5.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Ver¥ 
Best Perfumeries, Extracts. Hair Oils, 
Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 

Threads, Small 





Wares, 
Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery. 
andgUnder Wear, Corsets, Goods, &c., &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston. 


Ce 6 4 alee, 48 SCHOOL ST. 
Store , . . . . STREMONT ROW. 
Stee... lt . 72TREMONT ST. 
Store, Pavilion - 65 TREMONT ST. 
Store. . : 131 TREMONT 8T. 


Next Door to Winter St. 


S. 8. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Mar. 6. BOSTON, MASS. sm. 
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In Connecticut the subject has been under 
discussion, and will undoubtedly come before 
the Legislature this summer. © 

When the question came up in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, a colored member made 
one of the best speeches in its favor. The im- 
portance of renewed effort by means of lec- 
turers and canvassers during the following year 
was strongly urged. 

Huwpau B. Loup, of Abingdon, said that 
after the Presidential Election, men would 
begin to notice the appeals of women for 
Suffrage; some would favor it, and others 
would be washed in with the tide. The great 
argument against equality of mankind and wo- 
mankind is that we should be out of our sphere. 
It is very ungallant not to allow us to choose 
our ownsphere. When woman has her rights 
we shall no longer hear the old story of 
Thackeray, “‘A Fool and a Woman.” 

Mrs. Stone then read a letter from REv. 
PHEBE A, HANAFORD, of New Haven, excus- 
ing her necessary absence, in consequence of 
her appointment as Chaplain of the legislature 
of Connecticut. Mrs. Stone thought that Mrs. 
Hanaford’s absence was an encouragement as 
well as a deprivation, inasmuch as she was 
probably at this time opening the Connecticut 
Legislature, at New Haven, by prayer. 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON thought that 
when woman had the ballot in her han ds it 
would increase her self-respect and self-reli- 
ance, and man would have that respect for 
woman which he does not now entertain. 
Mutual equality increases respect and places 
the parties upon the same footing. He be- 
lieved that ifa woman can rule Great Britain, 
she can rule this country, and the same quali- 
fication which is required of men should be 
required of women. In conclusion, the speak- 
er read Mazzini’s Views on Woman, saying 
they should have equal rights with men. 


Mrs. Epna L. CHENEY did not think there 
was any argument against Woman Suffrage to 
enlist “a foeman worthy of our steel;” there- 
fore she found it difficult to make a speech 
in favor of it. It was like a plea for virtue or 
fresh air. She thought women needed prep- 
aration for the suffrage that was coming. 
Young women come out of the schools and 
say, “What shall we do?” The speaker would 
answer, “Prepare yourselves for the grand -op- 
portunities that are coming.” The education 
of young girls should be to meet the occasion 
as it rises. The church, medical profession, 
law, &c., were open to women, and suffrage 
cannot long be delayed. The casting of the 
vote will give women additional power, but it 
is the responsibility it brings with it, that will 
help develop the moral and intellectual na- 
ture of women. 

Let every woman conform herself to the 
fact which seems rapidly approaching, the 
occupancy of official stations by women, and 
their right to act with authority in matters 
concerning the public welfare. Let women 
prepare themselves for active public service as 
well as for the duties commonly considered as 
belonging to them. 


Henry B. BLACKWELL, on behalf of the 
Business.Committee, then reported the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That we demand suffrage for woman, be- 
cause it is right that those who obey laws should 
have a voice in their enactment, and that those who 
pay taxes should have a voice in their expenditure; 

at inasmuch as suffrage is the right of every woman, 
therefore the men who withhold it are sinners in the 
sight of God, and criminals against justice. 

solved, That Woman Suffrage is imperatively 
needed in order to check the growing corruption of 
American politics, by diffusing a wider and more gen- 
era) interest in public affairs. 

Resolved, That the Woman Su e movement of 
America, being a movement of Civilization itself, is 
not to be hindered by temporary failures, nor are its 
friends to be ee either by a long succession 
of defeats before Legislatures, State and National, or 
by adverse decisions of the Courts. 

Resolved, That eee bodies are creatures of 
public opinion, and the law which fails one year is 
enacted the next; the people continually keeping 
watch that their servants obey the law of Progress, 
ahd comply with the _ of the Age. 

Resolved, That Judicial decisions, however dis- 
couraging when dictated by conservative ay are 
nev: r finalities; in the weighty words of our fellow 
eitizens Judge Hoar late Attorney General, that 
“questions of Constitutional Construction must, from 
their nature, always be open qoaieee, and the propri- 
ety of re-opening them must depend upon the amount, 
contniuance an weight of authority in favor of the 
earlier construction.’ 

Resolved, That in this view, we are under new obli- 

tions to arouse the conscience and intelligence of 
the people, to the duty of amending their constitu- 
tions, and of sing suitable statutes for the Enfran- 
chisement of Woman; that she may receive equal ad- 
vantages of education with men, that all customs, tra- 
ditions and laws which impose upon her disabiities, 
or burdens which statutes can remove may be speed- 
ily done away; that the people may have aright to 
command her services in all offices they may think 
her qualified to fill; that all legal inequalities as to the 
acquisition and control of property, and the guardian- 
ship of children may be abolished; and, as correla- 
tive with these reforms, and the fundamental princi- 
ple of Equal Rights for All, that the RIGHT OF 
SUFFRAGE shall secured to her on precisely the 
same terms as it is secured ‘to men. Every step to- 
wards these results we welcome and approve, but only 
the grand result itself can satisfy us, or the demands 
of justice and the public welfare. 

solved, That we congratulate the National Prohi- 
bition Convention upon having incorporated a Wo- 
man Suffrage peak n its platform, and commend its 
example to all other political organizations. 

Resolved, That the National Labor Keform Conven- 
tion, in ignoring Woman Suffrage has ignored the 
fact that every form of monopoly is entrenched be- 
hind the fundamental poly of Manhood Suffrage, 
and that class legislation can never be cured by an ar- 
istocracy of sex. 

Resolved, That the Cincinnati Convention of so- 
called ‘Liberal’ Republicans, by refusing to recog- 
nize a woman as from California, by adopt- 
ing a platform which disfranchises woman, while it 
en ichises the leaders of the Rebellion, and by 
nominating for President a well-known opponent of 
Woman Su’ forfeited all claim to the support 
of Woman § 

Resolved, That we await with deep interest the ac- 
tion ofthe Republican and Democratic National Con 
ventions, reminding them that the Republican y 
having conferred suffrage upon colored men, is und 
in consistency to confer su eupon women; and 
that the Democratic party, ha extended suffrage 
to white men, should extend it to all citizens, 
irrespective of sex. 








Mr. BLACKWELL then moved that these res- 
olutions be accepted for discussion, and taken 
up in order for that purpose, which was voted. 

E. D. DRAPER, the Treasurer of the Society, 
presented his annual report, showing receipts, 
$10,011 30; expenses, $8763 52, leaving a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $1247. 78. 

On motion the report was accepted. 


Mr. BLACKWELL then spoke in support of 
the second resolution, as follows: 

“We live under a representative govern- 
ment, in name, but not in fact. Few are 
aware how far our practice falls short of our 
theory. 

Representative Government is only in its 
infancy. We have grown during the centur- 
ies from primeval Chaos, through despotic and 
aristocratic institutions, up to the forms of a 
republic, but a truly democratic government 
is as yet only an aspiration. 

Our theory is a government of the people; 
but what is the fact? First we divide the 
people by one-half, and exclude all women. 
But even the masculine half does not partici- 
pate. 

Only 46 per cent. of the qualified voters of 
New England, on an average, go to the polls. 
Thus, less than one-fourth of the people act- 
ually vote. 

But these voters are almost equally divided 
into two political parties. 
is represented. Therefore the successful tick- 
et is elected by about one-eighth of the adult 
citizens, while seven-eighths are governed 
without their consent, or against their wishes. 

This is not the worst. The real work of 
government is not done at the polls, but at 
the primary meetings. At these the officers 
are nominated, and the policy of the parties 
decided. Local, State, and National questions 
are settled in caucus. Now, not one voter in 
ten attends the caucus. Nine voters out of 
ten simply ratify a ticket headed “Republican’’ 
or “Democratic” which they find already 
printed. Ifthey scratch off some names and 
substitute others, the changes do not affect 
the result. Thus, only one citizen out of 
eighty really participates in selecting local 
officers. Seventy-nine out of eighty do not 
participate. 

This is not all. The few public spirited 
citizens who, at some personal inconvenience, 
attend the caucus, usually find matters cut 
and dried beforehand, by gentlemen who have 
axes to grind. Ialf-a-dozen wire-pullers have 
quietly met in some back-parlor or bar-room. 
One wants a bridge built, another a street 
opened, another wants a contract or an of- 
fice. They form a wheel within a wheel—a 
secret combination for the nomination of cer- 
tain men, pledged to certain interests. And, 
sooner or later, the members of the caucus 
wake up to the fact that even they are only 
registering the edicts of a ring.. Naturally 
they become disgusted, and cease to attend 
caucus, 

Not one citizen in a hundred has any voice 
in selecting the men or the platform he sup- 
ports. Is this a Republican §government? Is 
this Democracy? No! It is a government 
of rings. 

Now even rings have their place, Every 
organized movement must have acenter. I 
object not to rings in a government, but toa 
government of rings. 

No permanent political reform is possible 
that does not begin by securing a general at- 
tendance of citizens at the primary meetings, 
so as to hold rings in check - by subjecting 
them to the impartial criticism of assemblies 
too numerous and intelllgent to be easily con- 
trolled. 

Just here Woman Suffrage is needed. To- 
day the division of labor has made even poli- 
tics a trade. The tired merchant or mechan- 
ic comes home to seek recreation in the socie- 
ty of his wife and daughters or female friends. 

With these he goes to the church meeting, 
concert, lecture, or party. He does not wil- 
lingly break away from his social engagements 
to attend a caucus of men alone, in some bar- | 
room or other unattractive locality. It in- 
volves a sacrifice,a disappointment to him- 
self and others. And so,as a rule, men go to 
church meeting or lecture, and do not go to 
caucus; especially the refined and educated 
classes, whose influence would be most useful, 
stay away. 

Now let it be the right and duty of women 
to go with men to primary meetings, and all 
this will be changed. Matters of local interest 
will be discussed by the ladies and gentlemen 
of each vicinity. Curiosity, interest, public 
spirit, and social sympathy will be awakened, 
and the men who stay away to-day will go 
with the ladies, and we shall have a reform 
which will enlist the heart, and intellect, and 
conscience of every locality in intelligent su- 
pervision of the public welfare. Manhood 
guffrage means the government of cliques— 
Impartial Suffrage will substitute a govern- 
ment of the people. 

CHARLES LENOX REMOND objected to 
the last resolution as casting reflectlons upon 
the color or poverty of voters, and calculated 
to keep up invidious distinctions. 

Mr. Blackwell said that the resolution was 
not open to the objection offered by Mr. Re- 
mond. 


Mr. Berry asked leave to offer a resolution 
which he read, (relating to President Grant.) 


The majority alone | 





The chairman, Mr. Garrison, ruled that an 
additional resolution was not in order until 
those already offered by the Business Commit- 
tee were disposed of. 

Pror. CLARK suggested that women should 
begin to form habits of punctuality in attend- 
ing their own meetings, lest, after the ballot 
was given them, they should reach the vot- 
ing-place only after the polls. were closed. 
He then showed by the statistics of crime that 
Woman Suffrage would improve the public 
morals, because women are more obedient 
to law. 

Apa C. BowLzs advocated the rights of 
men to reasonable promptitude, by women, in 
the business they transact, and gave an amus- 
ing account of the dilatory way in which wo- 
men leave the horsecars. 

Mr. GARRISON then announced speakers for 
the afternoon and evening, and the meeting 
adjourned to 2 1-2 punctually. 

Afternoon Session. 

Mr. GARRISON called the meeting to order. 

Mr. Homer J. WALKER showed the injus- 
tice of giving the ballot to unlettered foreign- 
ers,and withholding it from educated Ameri- 
can women. 

Lucy STONE made some remarks on practi- 
cal work, and the need that all friends of the 
cause apply themselves to it. It was time to 
lay plans for the coming year, and see that no 
person be chosen for office who opposed the 
equality of the sexes, 

Rev. CELIA BuRLEIGH, of Brooklyn, Conn., 
read a well-considered and admirable pa- 
per on the necessity of intelligent co-operation 
of men and women in the State no less than 
in the family, for the public welfare. Justice 
belonged to every person male or female. Her 
word was Human and that word included 
woman’s whole bill of rights. Injustice to a 
sex was no less dangerous than injustice to 
arace. The enduring government must be 
that of men and women in the interests of 
each sex. An organic lie in a government 
means disintegration and death, and in de- 
nying the right of suffrage to women it lays it- 
self liable to that charge, Will they retain 
the lie or eliminate it? 

REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE advocated 
universal rights and universal education. A 
government in the hands of a few is sure to 
be influenced by their personal interests and 
prejudices. He had tried to find out from: 
those who oppose Woman Suffrage what their 
objections might be. He thought that the 
burden of proof was with them, A hundred 
years ago universal suffrage seemed as new 
and strange as does Woman Suffrage to-day. 
Universal suffrage was not granted because 
we thought that all men are wise and that all 
men are just. But in the long run people 
like to do about what is right, and if the whole 
people vote, it is only small interests and lo- 
cal prejudices that will be in the wrong. If 
this principle is correct, and if it is the princi- 
ple of this country, then extension of suffrage 
td woman will carry it still farther and will 
make the majority of well-meaning voters 
still larger. If Woman Suffrage is in the line 
of correct principle, it is also in the line of 
modern civilization. He spoke of the refining 
influence which an extended constituency of 
women readers had exerted upon literature, 
and applied the same argument to the objec- 
tions to having women go to so coarse and 
rude places as are the polls. If it is said that 
women don’t fell that injustice is done them 
by excluding them, he would reply that such 
indifference did not make it any the less un- 

just, and that perhaps it was the greatest part 
of this injustice that they do not appreciate 
the injustice. He had not been able to finda 
single argument against female suffrage which 
does not apply to male suffrage, and he pro- 
ceeded to prove the same point by point. 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON referred to the 
common objection to the voting of women 
that they did not ask it, But facts showed 
that great numbers do ask it. Few have 
made any public objection, and these were no 
more accredited representatives of the sex 
than the others. He mentioned the petition 
signed by Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren and six 
thousand others against Woman Suffrage, and 
opposed to this the petition of thirty thousand 
asking Congress for the right to vote, arguing 
thence that the proportion of those who want 
to vote is to those who don’t, as thirty thou- 
sand is to six thousand. 

Mary F. Eastman, of Lowell, readin a 
clear and penetrating voice, an address cover- 
ing many points of the argument for Woman 
Suffrage. The stronghold of caste in America 
is sex, and on this line must the old battle of 
freedom be fought over again. She described 
a very interesting discussion with a fellow 
passenger in a stage-coach which was loudly 
applauded. 

On motion of Mr. Blackwell, it was voted, 
That the resolutions, shonld be read and acted 
upon as a whole. 

The resolutions were passed unanimously. 

GILEs B. STEBBINS, of Michigan, said he had 
seen in Detroit a woman deposit her vote un- 
challenged and without objection. This was 
Mrs, Annette V. Gardner, who has voted at 
every election since, without any catastrophe 
to the city or its inhabitants. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, of Spring- 
field, said she had attended these annual meet- 
ing from the first... She had made up her mind 





never again to ask of the Legislature as a fa- 
vor, that which she inherited as aright. She 
expected no benefit either from Legislatures or 
political parties. After giving very interesting 
statements of her experience and observation 
in the lecturing field, Mrs. Campbell urged 
those present to subscribe for the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, saying that a faithful reading of it 
would certainly make them wish to vote. The 
earnest and deep feeling of Mrs. Campbell’s re- 
marks thrilled the audience. 

SterHEN S. Foster thought that the wo- 
men’s cause was making little progress; that 
some of us are mistaken both as to the state of 
public sentiment and its cause. It is one of the 
misfortunes of this movement that it was man- 
aged by women too tender hearted to accuse 
the masculine usurpers of their rights accor- 
ding to the measure of their guilt. He re- 
counted the private arrangements by which 
he had secured the right of his wife, after his 
death, to her fair inheritance of the real and 
personal property which they now possess to- 
gether, and demanded that men should vote 
for Women’s Rights as well as privately con- 
cede their justice. Moral rebuke, the Ballot, 
and peaceful resistance to taxation ‘are the 
three great methods of operation to be used 
in this cause. 

It was his purpose never again to pay a tax 
until his wife and daughter have their right of 
suffrage. 

Adjourned to 7 1-2, 

Evening Session. 

Lucy Sronz in the chair. 

After calling the meeting to order Mrs. 
Stone, on the part of the Committee on nom- 
inations, reported a list of officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. The following 
persons were chosen :— 


President—Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents — For Massachusetts, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Sarah Shaw Russell, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Lucy Goddard, 
Hon. 8amuel E. Sewall, Lillian Emerson, Hon. 
George F. Hoar, Louisa Alcott, Lydia Maria 
Child, Rev. John Weiss, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Charles W. Slack, Abby Kelly Foster; 
for Maine, Mrs. Oliver Dennett, Hon. Judge 
Talbot; for New Hampshire, Hon. Nathaniel 
White; for Vermont, Hon. C, W. Willard, 
Mrs. James Hutchinson, jr. ; for Rhode Island, 
Rhoda F, Peckham, Elizabeth K. Churchill; 
for Connecticut, Rev. Celia Burleigh; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Henry B. Blackwell; Re- 
cording Secretary, Chas. K. Whipple; Treas- 
urer, E. D. Draper. 

Executive Committee—Lucy Stone, Mary 
A. Livermore, Bishop Gilbert Haven, Caroline 
M. Severance, Stephen S. Foster, Mercy B. 
Jackson, M. D., Rev.sSamuel May, Edna L. 
Cheney, William S, Robinson, Mrs. H. C. 
Moore, Richard P. Hallowell, 'Hon. Isaac 
Ames, Ada C. Bowles, Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert, 
Margaret W. Campbell, T. J. Lothrop, Mrs. 
Richmond of Lowell, Charlotte Adams of 
Maine, Armenia S. White, Mary N. Worcester, 
New Hampshire, Albert Clarke, Mrs, Charles 
Reed, Vt., Elizabeth B. Chace, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Rhode Island, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
Connecticut. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH K, CHURCHILL told the 
audience where she had been to-day, and what 
she had been doing. She had been defeated 
in an application for the clerkship of the 
Rhode Island Legislature, seventeen mem- 
bers voting in her favor, and five gentlemen 
being her competitors. The defeated candi- 
date for the recording clerkship of the Rhode 
Island Legislature spoke eloquently and 
gracefully on the importance of giving women 
the ballot to increase their sense of responsi- 
bility, and the necessity of not being blind to 
the great questions of the century, and said 
that she did not believe the coming woman 
would be coarse and rough, but such that 
God should shine through her heart as fire 
through an alabaster vase, and the men born 
of such women would be noble. 

Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE was received 
with applause. She frankly avowed that she 
brought nothing new and did not think she 
ought to, since the’ wrong to be redressed was 
the same as ever, and then went on to make 
one of those powerful, eloquent speeches rang- 
ing from fun to pathos, and still pressing the 
point of universal suffrage, which are always 
so grateful. She spokein great praise of the 
men with whom she had been most intimate- 
ly acquainted; said that all the women who 
read the Tribune were standing solidly in op- 
position to Greeley, and announced her inten- 
tion of doing her utmost to oppose him in the 
coming Presidential campaign. The Tribune 
had waged unrelenting war against all move- 
ments to advance the position of women. 

Mrs, A. J. DuNIWAY, of Portland, Oregon, 
who edits the only woman’s paper iu that sec. 
tion of the conntry, made a very amusing and 
instructive speech in favor of the woman 
movement. Her quaint manner and descrip- 
tion of the scenes enacted on the Pacific Slope 
caused no litttle merriment to her Eastern au- 
dieuce. Addressing the reporters, she admit- 
ted having a nasal twang, that she had heard 
it was in vogue in Boston, and her voice had 
been out of order ever since she arrived here. 
She then told of the progress of the Woman 
Suffrage cause in the far West. She gave an 
amusing description of a Woman Suffrage 
meeting on the Pacific coast, and confessed 
to six babies for whose disposition she had to 
make arrangements before she could go. A 
governor held one, a member of Congress 
took care of another, her fortunate husband 
ondled a third, and the others were consign- 
ed to the care of circumstances, And yet the 
lady speaker rashly expressed a wish for half- 
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a-dozen more. She fully utilized those she 
had, and accounted for her desire for more by 
showing a paper, ’yclept the New North west, 
in which her own cogitations were printed, 
and on which her numerous family of chil- 
dren made themselves useful as compositors, 
Mrs. Duniway canvassed the audience for 
subscribers, and it is to be hoped was success- 
ful in a degree commensurate with the merits 
of her journal. 

Lucy Stone made an earnest appeal to Wo- 
man Suffragists to co-operate in defeating those 
unprincipled politicians who have so long sac- 
rificed the rights of women for the sake of 
their petty personal interests, Itis the duty 
of women to bend their influence steadily to 
the work of defeating these persons, who have 
shown themselves unfit to be trusted with the 
rights of the Community. 

Adjourned. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman’s Club. 

The annual meeting will be held on Saturday, Ist of 
June, 11 A. M.,at Freeman Place Chapel. A gen- 
eral attendance of the members is very desirable, 
Lunch at the Club-Room,1to2 P.M. At 3 o’clock 
Dr. Zakrzewska will speak, on the subject of ““Wo- 
man’s Hospital Conducted by Women.” All inter- 
ested are cordially invited. On Monday, June 3d, 
Mr. John Weiss will address the Club,7}P.M. Sub- 
ject, “The Law of Marriage.” 


PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY MEETING 


—or— 


PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


THe ProGrRessive FRIENDS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
invite the lovers of Truth, Freedom, and Progress, 
without distinction of sect or panty: to attend their 
Twentieth Yearly Meeting, to held at Longwood, 
near Hamorton, Chester County, commencing on 
Fifth Day (Thursday), the 13th of Sixth Month 
(June), 1872, at 104 o'clock, A. M., and continuing 
three days. 

At the opening of the meeting, on Fifth Day, after- 
noon, Mary A. Livermore, of Boston, will delivera 
discourse, entitled “Christianity the Basis of all True 
Reform.” 

Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Rev. 8. H. Camp, Rev, 
Fielder Israel, Rev. Oscar Clute, and other speakers, 
are expected to be present. 

OLIVER JOHNSON, } Clerks 
MARY F. COX, ™_ 


A New Health Monthly. 
To the Readers of the Woman's, Journal :— 

Heatran is the great want of the age. It is the 
first need of the individual, the family, the nation, 
and the race. Health is happiness, disease is misery; 
health is long life, disease is premature death ; health 
develops body, mind and soul; disease dwarfs and 
paralyzes all. 

In society, sickness and infirmity are the rule, and 
health the exception. Especially are American Wo- 
men weak and ailing. Where will you find a woman 
who is perfectly healthy? It should be the reverse; 
and it will be, just as soon as the masses of the people 
study the subject for themselvea—just so soon as they 
give the same attention te this subject that they do 
to most others. It is easier to keep well than to get 
sick. All that is required is a knowledge of the uses 
or misuses of the familiar agencies and influences 
with which we are vitally related. 

But the sick must be restored. Cannot this be bet- 
ter done without medicine than with it? As all dis- 
eases result from abuse or misuse of things, it certainly 
seems reasonable that the proper use of them wilB 
restore health. 

The sciences of life are now well understood; the 
conditions of health are known; the nature and 
causes of our maladies are plain; the remedies are 
available; all that is required is intelligence to apply 
them to individual circumstances. To disseminate 
this intelligence throughout the world, so that “he 
who runs may read,’ will be the aim of the new 
HEALTH JOURNAL. 

To educate the people in the Science of Life, which 
includes all that relates to Preserving Health, and to 
the Art of Treating Disease without Medicine, is the 
whole object and purpose of this journal; and it ap- 
peals to those who appreciate the blessings of ‘‘sound 
minds in sound bodies,” and a higher, happier, be- 
cause healthier life, to aid in circulating it among 
the people. 

It will not be the organ of any person, business, or 
institution, butan earnest Teacher of the Laws of 
Life and Health. Nota medical journal, but a jour- 
nal for the people; one so practical as to be useful. 
It will save, to any family in which it is read, many 
times its price in ‘‘doctors’ bills.” War will be made 
on the venders of Patent Medicines and Nostrums, 
who are now imposing on a too credulous | public. 
In short, it will teach the people ‘‘How to Live,” to 
develop normally in body and in mind. 

Tue ScreNCcE OF HEALTH Will be the exponent of 
all known means by which Health, Strength, Happi- 
ness, and Long Life, may be attained, by using and 
regulating those agencies which are vitally related to 
Health, and the treatment of Disease, including Air, 
Light, Temperature, Bathing, Eating, Drinking, 
Clothing, Working, Recreation, Exercise, Rest, 
Sleep, Mental Influences, Social Relations, Electric- 
ity, and all normal agents and hygienic materials. 

Every number will be amply illustrated. Pub- 
lished monthly at the low and popular price of $2.004 
year; single numbers, 20 cents. Every reader of the 
Woman’s JourNAL should procure, and examine 
carefully, the first number, just ready, or send a year’s 
subscription at once, or order, on trial, six months 
for $1.00. Address all letters to the publisher, 5. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. lt Junel. 


A CARD. 
I have made arrangments for a business controlling 
a valuable trademark. Ladies who would like to in- 
vest their capital or labor, will please address 
MARION A SNOW, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
June 1. 
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A CARD. 

LADIES who want Visiting Cards written in the 
highest style of art: I will execute their orders for 
$2.00 per pack of 50 cards, and send them by mail, 
on receipt of price. Samples sent on application. 

E. S. BARTLETT, Card-W riter; 
PARKER HOUSE, BOSTON. 


(Mr. Bartlett is the gentleman who wrote those 
beautiful cards at the Bazar Fair.—Eps. JourNAL.) 
ieaiapaaaeencin 


FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid. 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Veget# 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1, 8m MIDDLETON, DEL. 
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